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Individual  Differences  as  Affected 
by  Practice 

CHAPTER  ONE 

PROBLEMS  AND   M,ETHODS  OP  INVESTIGATION 

In  the  literature  of  psychology,  a  large  number  of  studies 
have  been  included  under  the  term  "practice  experiments." 
Investigations  in  this  field  range  from  studies  of  learning  Rus- 
sian or  telegraphy  to  inquiries  concerning  improvement  in 
ability  to  tap.  Experiments  have  been  performed  upon  chil- 
dren ;  upon  adults  under  normal  conditions,  as  when  working 
in  a  psychological  laboratory ;  upon  adults  in  various  unusual 
conditions  as  when  dosed  with  caffein  or  alcohol,  or  working 
in  a  humid  atmosphere;  observations  have  been  made  of  the 
effect  of  the  repetition  of  a  situation  upon  monkeys,  dogs,  cats, 
chickens,  turtles,  paramocium.  Such  problems  as  the  deter- 
mination of  the  factors  in  learning,  of  the  typical  course  of 
improvement,  of  the  adequate  representation  of  learning,  the 
necessity  for  and  causes  of  plateaus,  and  the  question  of  the 
probable  limit  of  improvement  and  of  the  frequency  of  ap- 
proach to  such  a  limit,  have  been  attacked  many  times  both 
by  theoretical  analyses,  and  by  the  method  of  "patience,  starv- 
ing out,  and  harrassing  to  death." 

The  majority  of  such  investigations,  whether  mainly  theo- 
retical or  mainly  practical  in  their  implications,  are  concerned 
with  changes  in  individual  scores.  Attention  is  directed  to  the 
subject's  initial  and  final  status  and  to  variations  observed  in 
his  measured  efficiency.  On  the  basis  of  such  objective  rec- 
ords, an  attempt  is  made  to  determine  the  factors  responsible 
for  improvement,  retrogression  or  for  apparent  lack  of  change. 
By  varying  conditions,  the  influence  of  external  and  internal 
events  upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  repetition,  as  determined 
by  the  score,  are  studied. 

Such  investigations  deal  mainly  with  phenomena  in  which 
individuals  are  assumed  to  resemble  each  other.  As  we 
assume  that  all  children  of  a  given  physical  age  will  vary  about 
a  norm,  just  as  do  a  certain  random  sampling — say  500 — chil- 
dren of  that  age,  so  it  may  be  suggested  that  most  people's 
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learning  of  telegraphy  will  resemble,  at  least  in  important  fac- 
tors, the  amount,  rate,  and  kind  of  improvement  found  in  the 
five  persons  studied.  Discoveries  concerning  the  effect  of 
practice  have  been,  in  the  main,  results  obtained  from  careful 
experimentation  on  a  few  persons.  In  typical  experiments, 
for  example,  Romer,  Weygant,  Vogt,  Kapemen,  and  Swift,  had 
each  one  subject;  Rejall,  Hill  and  Book  had  two;  Bair  had 
three ;  Coover  and  Angell  four ;  Bryan,  Harter,  Swift,  Heiman, 
and  James  had  five ;  Thorndike,  Starch  and  Fracker  had  eight ; 
Whitley  had  nine ;  Wells,  Hahn  and  Dearborn  had  ten ;  Kline, 
Leuba  and  Hyde  had  seventeen ;  Munn  had  twenty-three.  We 
have  a  few  studies  like  those  of  Kirby  who  had  seven  hundred ; 
Brown  and  Peterson  with  thirty-four;  Thorndike  with  forty- 
three.  For  the  most  part  the  number  of  subjects  has  been 
small,  and  in  those  cases  where  a  large  number  of  individuals 
were  studied,  the  functions  tested  were  usually  but  one  or  two. 

The  interest  in  the  results  drawn  from  the  individual  scores 
of  a  few  persons  studied  intensively  was  in  the  improvement 
phenomena  itself,  rather  than  in  any  further  problem.  The 
authors  inquire  what  is  learning ;  under  what  conditions  does 
it  come  about;  what  factors  are  important  for  improvement; 
how  may  we  facilitate  it,  rather  than  what  effect  does  the 
knowledge  gained  from  practice  experiments  have  upon  some 
other  psychological  concept. 

The  present  study  differs  from  the  classical  investigations 
in  that  it  is  not  concerned  primarily  with  individual  scores  but 
with  relations  between  individual  records,  in  that  individual 
differences  rather  than  individual  similarities  are  stressed, 
and  in  that  the  practice  phenomena  are  studied  only  with  a 
view  to  the  light  which  they  may  throw  upon  a  further  ques- 
tion— that  of  the  nature  of  native  or  acquired  differences  be- 
tween the  subjects  of  the  investigation. 

For  this  reason,  we  inquire  whether  the  relative  position  of 
individuals  in  the  group  remains  constant  or  changes  with 
practice ;  whether  there  is  any  relation  between  proficiency  in 
the  various  functions  before  and  after  opportunity  for  im- 
provement; we  attempt  to  discover  the  factors  which  deter- 
mine initial  and  final  status;  and  the  relation  between  gains 
made  in  different  tests  or  in  different  parts  of  the  practice 
period. 

The  main  questions  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  dis- 
cussed are: — 
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1.  What  changes  in  individual  scores  occur  as  a  result  of 
the  repetition  of  a  performance? 

2.  Does  the  variability  of  scores  decrease  with  continued 
practice? 

3.  Do  group  relations  remain  unchanged  after  repetition? 
Does  the  best  person  remain  at  the  top  and  the  worst  person 
at  the  bottom?  Is  the  first  trial  diagnostic  of  the  succeeding 
trials  and  how  well  does  the  last  trial  correlate  with  those 
preceding? 

4.  What  is  the  correlation  between  the  functions?  Does 
this  change  with  practice  ? 

5.  What  is  the  correlation  between  initial  ability  and  im- 
provement ? 

6.  How  are  final  capacity  and  amount  of  gain  correlated? 

7.  Is  gain  in  one  test  indicative  of  gain  in  another? 

8.  Is  gain  at  the  beginning  of  the  practice  period  diagnostic 
of  gain  toward  the  end? 

Method 
The  following  table  gives  the  tests  used  and  the  method  of 
scoring. 

TESTS  AND  METHOD  OF  SCORING 

Color-Naming:  Two  Woodworth-Wells  blanks  pasted  to- 
gether. Record,  time  required  to  name  correctly  a  set  of  two 
hundred  colors.    Test  repeated  twenty-five  times. 

Tapping:  Record,  number  of  taps  executed  in  two  minutes 
with  the  hand  stylus,  right  hand.  Test  repeated  twenty-five 
times. 

Adding :  Kraepelin  blank.  Record,  time  required  to  add  one 
hundred  examples  of  two  numbers  each.  Test  repeated  thirty 
times. 

Multiplying:  Record,  time  required  to  solve  mentally  a  set 
of  five  multiplication  examples.  The  examples  required  the 
multiplying  of  one  two-place  by  another  two-place  number. 
No  number  below  four  was  used.  Different  examples  were 
used  each  time  up  to  the  twentieth  trial.  The  twenty-first  and 
twenty-second  sets  were  repetitions  of  the  first  and  second 
sets  of  examples. 

Word-building :  Record,  number  of  shorter  words  built  from 
a  given  word(  as  weather,  psychiatry,  etc.)  in  a  specified  time. 
Words  varied  in  difficulty  and  time  allowed  was  changed  as  the 
experiment  proceeded.     Twenty  different  words  used.     The 
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twenty-first  and  twenty-second  words  were  the  same  as  the 
first  and  second  words. 

The  tests,  it  will  be  noted,  vary  from  the  very  simple  tapping 
performance  in  which  we  may  assume  that  practice  means 
the  exercise  of  relatively  few  bonds,  to  the  more  complex  tests 
such  as  multiplying  and  word-building  in  which  the  subject's 
reaction,  performed  each  time  in  response  to  a  different  prob- 
lem, is  the  result  of  a  comparatively  elaborate  cerebral  process. 
The  tests  differ  also  in  their  content,  and  in  the  method  of  scor- 
ing. One  record  is  concerned  with  a  motor  performance ;  two 
have  to  do  with  words,  and  two  with  numbers.  Three  func- 
tions are  scored  by  the  time  and  three  by  the  amount  method. 
An  equal  number  of  trials  of  color-naming,  adding  and  mul- 
tiplying means,  then,  an  equal  number  of  trials  successfully 
performed  regardless  of  time  spent.  Practice  trials  of  tap- 
ping and  word-building,  on  the  other  hand,  refer  to  definite 
temporal  periods. 

The  subjects  were  twenty-three  women  students  taking 
their  second  or  third  terms  work  in  psychology.  The  group, 
though  not  more  homogeneous  than  groups  used  for  similar 
experiments,  were  much  more  alike  in  age,  experience,  inter- 
est, and  intelligence,  than  twenty-three  people  chosen  at  ran- 
dom. 

All  the  tests,  except  word-building  were  given  to  the  sub- 
jects individually,  by  one  experimenter.  Each  subject  came 
to  the  experimenter  for  two  separate  half-hours  each  week. 
The  time  of  day,  exact  interval  between  test  periods  varied,  of 
course,  for  different  subjects,  but  for  any  one  individual,  the 
time  and  regularity  of  performance  were  kept  as  constant  as 
possible. 

For  the  final  results,  twenty-nine  trials  of  the  adding  test 
and  twenty-two  trials  of  each  of  the  other  tests  were  used. 
All  computations  are  based  on  a  score  which  is  either  the  first 
trial,  the  very  best  trial,  the  median  of  three,  or  eleven,  or  (in 
adding)    four  trials,   or  the   best  of  three   or   four  trials. 

6  2d=^ 

For  the  correlations,  the  formula  p  =     1 

n(n2-l) 
was  used,   p  has  not  been  changed  into  r. 

A  table  of  probable  errors  of  coefficients  computed  for  twen- 
ty-five individuals,  and  one  showing  the  divisions  of  the  prac- 
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tice  period  which  will  be  used  in  chapters  two  and  three,  fol- 
low: 


Table  of  Probable  Errors* 

.67  (1  -  r^) 

TTsiTiP'  T^omn1*i  •  P    F*    — 

n 

Group 

r 

n  =  23 

.1 

.14 

.2 

.14 

.3 

.13 

.4 

.12 

.5 

.10 

.6 

.09 

.7 

.07 

.8 

.05 

.9 

.03 

The  Divisions  of  the  Practice  Series 

1st  Division.    The  initial  trial. 

2nd  Division.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  trial  of  color- 
naming,  tapping,  multiplying,  word-building.  The  second, 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  trial  of  adding. 

3rd  Division.  Fifth,  sixth,  seventh  of  four  tests.  Sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth  of  adding. 

4th  Division.  Eighth,  ninth,  tenth  of  four  tests.  Tenth, 
eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth  of  adding. 

5th  Division.  Eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth  of  four  tests. 
Fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth  of  adding. 

6th  Division.  Fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth  of  four  tests. 
Eighteenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth,  twenty-first  of  adding. 

7th  Division.  Seventeenth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth  of  four 
tests.  Twenty-second,  twenty-third,  twenty-fourth,  twenty- 
fifth  of  adding. 

8th  Division.  Twentieth,  twenty-first,  twenty-second  of 
four  tests.  Twenty-sixth,  twenty-seventh,  twenty-eighth, 
twenty-ninth  of  adding. 

*This  formula,  it  should  be  noted,  is  strictly  applicable  only  to  the 
Pearson  coefficients. 


CHAPTER  TWO 

CHANGES  IN  INDIVIDUAL  SCORES  AND  GROUP  RELATIONS 
WITH  PRACTICE 

Before  we  can  ask  what  changes  relations  between  indi- 
viduals undergo  as  a  result  of  practice  we  must  know  exactly 
what  effect  repetition  in  the  present  case  has  upon  individual 
scores.  At  the  risk  of  appearing  to  prove  the  obvious,  we 
must  assure  ourselves  of  the  existence,  amount  and  relative 
rate  of  improvement  in  these  tests. 

We  may  ask  what  transformation  takes  place  in  the  average 
of  the  group  as  a  whole.  Does  the  average  time  required  de- 
crease or  increase  ?  Is  the  average  amount  of  work  performed 
larger  or  smaller?  This  information,  though  valuable,  is  not 
sufficient.  It  does  not  tell  us  enough  about  individual  improve- 
ment or  retrogression.  A  small  amount  of  gain  in  the  average 
of  the  group  might  mean  a  large  improvement  on  the  part  of 
some  persons  and  a  stationary  position  or  retrogression  by 
others.  In  order  to  tell  the  story  adequately,  it  might  seem 
necessary  to  present  all  the  records  in  full,  but  as  such  tables 
would  be  cumbersome  and,  as  all  the  correlations  in  Chapter 
Three  and  Four  are  based  upon  median  or  best  scores,  be  un- 
necessary for  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  facts.  Here  is 
included  a  table  (Table  1)  showing  the  group  average  and  the 
individual  scores  for  the  first  trial  and  the  group  average  and 
individual  median  for  the  other  seven  divisions  (see  pre- 
vious Chapter)  of  four  of  the  tests. 

Because  of  the  varying*  difficulty  of  the  words  used  and  the 
change  in  time  allowed  for  word-building,  it  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain from  this  test  information  as  to  amount  of  improvement, 
change  in  rate,  or  approximation  to  a  practice  level.  For  this 
reason  it  is  omitted  here. 

If  we  consider  first  group  averages — found  in  the  last  line 
of  Table  1 — we  see  that  there  is  gradual  improvement  in  all 
tests.  The  average  of  the  adding  improves  up  to  the  sixth 
division,  color-naming  to  the  seventh  division,  multiplying 
and  tapping  improve  throughout  the  practice  period.  The 
improvement  in  tapping  and  color-naming  is  relatively  small, 
in  multiplying  and  adding  there  is  a  relatively  large  gross 
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9.7 

2.9 

.5 

3.1 

.8 

1.6 

8 

18.7 

26.6 

-.7 

11.3 

6.3 

5.6 

1.8 

21.1 

9.1 

2.3 

.5 

2.8 

.5 

.3 

214 

18 

15 

29.2 

23.7 

12.5 

46.1 
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amount  of  improvement.  In  tapping  the  improvement  is  ap- 
proximately one-twelfth  of  the  final  score,  in  color-naming  it  is 
one-fifth,  in  adding  one-half  and  in  multiplying  about  twice  as 
great  as  the  final  record. 

The  gross  gain  as  measured  is  greatest  at  the  beginning  of 
the  practice  series.*  From  the  first  to  the  third  periods  there 
is  a  change  in  averages  of  12.6  seconds  in  color-naming,  45.3 
taps  in  tapping,  30.2  seconds  in  adding,  232  seconds  in  multi- 
plying. Between  the  sixth  and  eighth  periods  there  is  a  change 
of  only  8  seconds  in  color-naming,  of  7.  4  taps  in  tapping,  a 
gain  of  8  seconds  in  adding,  a  drop  of  59  seconds  in  multiply- 
ing. 

Adjacent  differences  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

TABLE  NO.  2 
Adjacent  Differences  in  Average  Scores. 

Al-2         A2-3       A3-4        A4-5       A5-6        A6-7         A7-8 

Color-Naming 
Tapping 
Adding 
Mult. 

The  largest  difference  is  (with  the  exception  of  tapping) 
between  the  initial  trial  and  the  median  of  the  next  three. 
All  but  multiplying  show  a  very  small  or  entire  lack  of  im- 
provement at  the  end.f 

Inspection  of  individual  scores  reveals  the  same  phenomenon 
— a  relatively  large  amount  of  improvement  at  the  beginning 
which  becomes  less  as  practice  continues.  At  the  end  of  the 
period  there  may  be  little  or  no  change  in  score.  The  particu- 
lar question  of  individual  progression  will  be  discussed  in 
Chapters  Four  and  Five.  The  individual  scores,  presented 
here,  we  need  only  observe  bear  out,  in  general,  the  results 
noted  from  a  comparison  of  average  cases. 

The  changes  observed  in  individual  records  may  or  may 
not  produce  a  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  subjects. 
A  second  question  is,  consequently, — Do  persons  improve  uni- 
formly with  reference  to  one  another?  Does  the  best  person 
tend  to  stay  at  the  top,  the  worst  person  at  the  foot,  the  me- 

*Our  method  of  scoring  may,  of  course,  be  inaccurate.  It  may  be 
that  gains  made  at  the  end  of  the  series  should  be  given  a  higher  score. 
The  improvement  curve  may  really  be  a  straight  line.  This  is  not  ques- 
tioned here.     Reference  is  made  only  to  gross  measured  scores. 

fThe  larger  improvement  noted  in  multiplying  may  have  been  due, 
not  only  to  the  fact  that  the  function  was  a  more  complex  one  with  more 
opportunity  for  improvement,  but  to  the  repetition  at  the  end  of  the 
practice  series  of  the  first  two  multiplication  examples.  All  subjects 
denied  the  slightest  memory  of  these  examples.  Yet  the  large  amount 
of  gain  noted  there  may  be  due  to  some  subliminal  familiarity. 
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diocre  individual  in  the  middle  range?  Is  a  record  made  in  an 
initial  test  at  all  indicative  of  what  ability  would  be  at  the  end 
of  twenty-two  trials  ?  Correlating  the  first  trial  with  the  medi- 
ans of  the  other  seven  divisions,  we  obtain  the  following  table. 
In  this  it  is  possible  to  include  word-building,  for  changes  in 
difficulty  of  words  or  in  time  spent,  as  they  are  constant  at 
each  trial  for  all  persons,  do  not  affect  conclusions  based  upon 
relative  position. 

TABLE  NO.  3 
Correlation — First  Trial  with  Median  of  Other  Seven  Divisions  in 

Same  Test. 
2  3  4  5  6  7  8 


C.  N. 

78 

74 

85 

75 

77 

79 

72 

Tap. 

62 

39 

53 

45 

53 

29 

37 

Add. 

45 

36 

45 

48 

44 

49 

33 

Mul. 

42 

45 

53 

57 

50 

33 

67 

W.  B. 

82 

85 

83 

75 

70 

81 

72 

Average 

62 

56 

64 

60 

59 

54 

56 

Ave.,  excluding 

multiplying 

67 

59 

67 

61 

61 

60 

54 

There  is  a  shift  in  relative  positions  as  a  result  of  practice. 
But  increasing  the  distance  between  the  compared  trial  does 
not  decrease  intercorrelations  as  much  as  one  would  ex- 
pect. The  median  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  trials  re- 
sembles more  closely  (with  the  exception  of  multiplying)  *  the 
initial  record  than  does  the  median  of  the  twentieth,  twenty- 
first  and  twenty-second  repetitions.  But  the  difference  is 
slight,  with  the  exception  of  tapping  and  possibly  word-build- 
ing— well  within  the  probable  error  of  the  average  coefficient. 
Averages  in  fact  are  practically  identical.  There  is  a  sugges- 
tion that  correlations  do  decrease  but  the  difference  in  figures 
is  too  small  and  the  appearance  of  high  coefficients  too  vari- 
able for  any  proof. 

A  correlation  of  the  median  records  in  the  second  division 
with  the  median  records  of  the  other  six  divisions  gives  similar 
results.  There,  coefficients  are  all,  as  we  would  expect  from 
their  increased  reliability,  a  little  higher  than  those  in  Table 
No.  3.  The  correlations  given  by  tapping  and  multiplying  de- 
crease.   The  others  are  practically  unchanged. 

When  the  median  of  the  last  division  is  correlated  with  the 

medians  of  the  other  divisions  the  coefficients  found  are,  in 

general,  higher  than  those  obtained  in  Tables  Three  and  Four. 

This  may  be  explained  as  due  to  the  increased  reliability  of  the 

last  trial. 

*The  final  high  correlation  of  multiplying  may  be  due  in  part  to  the 
repetition  at  the  end  of  the  series,  of  the  first  two  sets  of  examples. 
This  does  not  seem  to  affect  word-building. 
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TABLE  NO.  4 
Median  of  Second  Division  Correlated  with  Median  of  Other  Six 

Divisions. 
3rd  4th  5th  6th  7th  8th 


Color-naming 

90 

89 

88 

92 

87 

90 

Tapping 

72 

79 

78 

71 

54 

63 

Adding 

85 

89 

89 

86 

74 

82 

Multiplying 

64 

50 

55 

35 

19 

43 

Word-building 

79 

85 

75 

68 

73 

77 

Average 

78 

78 

77 

70 

61 

71 

TABLE  NO.  5 
Correlation  of  Last  Division  with  Other  Divisions. 

1st  2nd  3rd  4th  5th  6th  7th 


C.  N. 

72 

90 

89 

85 

91 

94 

94 

Tap. 

37 

63 

92 

95 

92 

94 

86 

Add. 

33 

82 

70 

80 

84 

84 

86 

Mul. 

67 

43 

68 

82 

80 

80 

74 

W.  B. 

72 

77 

80 

79 

75 

80 

86 

Ave. 

56 

71 

80 

84 

84 

86 

85 

The  coefficients  of  tapping,  adding  and  word-building  in- 
crease. Multiplying  is  irregular  and  color-naming,  after  the 
first  division  is  uniformally  high.  The  average  does  not  in- 
crease after  the  fourth  division.  A  correlation  of  .85  or  more 
is  reached  in  the  color-naming  test  in  the  second  division,  in 
tapping  in  the  third,  in  adding  and  word-building  in  the 
eighth,  in  multiplying  in  the  second.  Evidenty  four  trials  of 
a  color-naming  test  will  give  a  fairly  reliable  index  of  an  in- 
dividual's final  capacity  as  displayed  after  22  trials  of  the  test. 
Seven  are  needed  for  tapping,  twenty-two  for  adding  and 
word-building.  The  correlation  of  multiplying  varies  so  much 
that  it  is  unreliable. 

Similar  correlations  have  been  found  by  Whitley,  Wells, 
Chapman,  Brown  and  Hollingworth.*  The  decrease  in  Hol- 
lingworth's  result  is  marked.  The  small  size  of  many  of  the 
coefficients  and  the  changes  observed  in  the  course  of  the  ex- 
periment are  attributable,  we  believe,  to  the  great  length  of 
the  practice  period.  Individuals,  in  this  experiment,  did  actu- 
ally reach  their  limit  of  improvement.  The  table  is  repeated 
on  page  14. 

In  the  present  experiment  it  seems  as  though  individuals 
maintained  their  positions  fairly  well,  though  there  is  a  def- 
inite amount  of  change.  In  some  cases  the  difference  in- 
creases as  the  distance  between  repetitions  is  increased.  This 
appears  most  plainly  in  Table  No.  5  where  the  most  reliable 

*Hollingworth  "Individual  Differences  Before,  During  and  After 
Practice." 
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TABLE  NO.  6 
Correlation  of  Order  of  Position  of  Thirteen  Individuals  Before,  During 

and  After  Practice. 
The  correlation  is  in  each  case  with  the  final  order,  after  175  practice 
trials  (in  two  cases  130  trials). 

Test                Preliminary  5th  25th  50th  30th  130th  175th 

Trial  Trial  Trial  Trial  Trial  Trial  Trial 

Adding                         154  193  874  869  973  962  1,000 

Opposites                    088  616  490  835  945  984  1,000 

Colors                           682  891  858  913  968  968  1,000 

Discrimination           676  621  604  500  500  785  1,000 

Cancellation               665  676  885  686  934  1,000          

Co-ordination             528  793  770  902  946  1,000          

Tapping                      231  484  627  682  693  885  1,000 

41  61  73  79  85  92         1,000 

score  (final  record)  is  used  as  the  basis  for  comparison.  We 
might  attribute  lack  of  higher  correlation  between  initial 
scores  to  unreliability  of  the  determination.  Correction  for 
attenuation  would  probably  raise  initial  coefficients  more  than 
final  so  the  difference,  presumably,  would  appear  more  plain- 
ly. On  the  other  hand,  as  the  figures  stand,  in  many  cases  cor- 
relations between  first  and  last  records  vary  only  as  they 
might  by  chance  from  correlations  between  first  and  second 
division  scores. 

Beside  observing  changes  in  individual  scores  and  in  posi- 
tion as  compared  with  initial  rank,  it  is  necessary  to  note  the 
relative  variability  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  practice 
period.  How  reliable  are  the  records  which  we  have  selected 
as  measures  of  individual  ability?  Is  there  any  change  in  re- 
liability of  scores  with  increased  practice  ?  We  have  determined 
the  reliability  of  the  first  trial,  of  the  median  of  the  second  or 
third  division,  of  the  median  of  the  fourth  or  sixth  division, 
and  of  the  median  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  division.  The  re- 
liability of  the  initial  trial  is  obtained  by  correlating  it  with 
the  median  of  the  next  three  trials.  The  reliability  of  the 
medians  of  the  second  or  third  division  is  obtained  from  the 
adjacent  correlation  between  the  two.  The  correlation  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth,  and  seventh  and  eighth  medians  likewise 
gives  their  reliability. 

TABLE  NO.  7 
Self-Correlation  of  Median   Records. 

Test  Cor. 

Color-naming 
Tapping 
Adding 
Multiplying 
Word-building 
Average 


1  &  2 

2  &  S 

4  &  5 

7  &  8 

78 

90 

95 

94 

62 

72 

91 

86 

45 

85 

95 

86 

42 

64 

68 

74 

82 

79 

75 

86 

62 

78 

85 

85 
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The  median  of  the  last  three  trials  has  on  the  average  a 
higher  correlation  of  adjacent  medians  than  has  the  median  of 
the  second  and  third  trials,  which  is  similarly  more  reliable 
than  the  initial  trial  alone.  In  the  simpler  functions,  trials 
near  but  not  at  the  end  of  the  practice  period  (divisions  5  &  6) 
are  the  most  reliable.  Considering  the  first  trial  only  the  order 
of  reliability  of  the  tests  seems  to  be  word-building,  color- 
naming,  tapping,  adding  and  mutiplying.  An  observation  of 
the  last  trial  shows  that  color-naming  is  the  least  variable, 
word-building,  adding  and  tapping  come  next  and  multiply- 
ing, which  shows  throughout  a  lower  self -correlation,  last. 

Another  measure  which  will  be  employed  for  certain  com- 
putations, is  one  which  we  have  called  "best"  records.  Instead 
of  taking  the  median  of  three  measures  in  a  practice  division 
as  a  measure  of  individual  ability  as  observed  at  that  time,  we 
have  taken  the  highest  of  these  three  records.  Such  a  score 
might  serve  to  eliminate  various  sources  of  error  (as  distrac- 
tion, temporary  lack  of  interest,  fatigue)  which  would  operate 
more  frequently  to  lower  than  to  raise  individual  records.  On 
the  other  hand  a  "best"  score,  since  it  is  a  determination  based 
upon  only  one  record,  might  be  raised  above  its  actual  amount 
by  some  chance  factor,  an  error  made  in  recording  or  some 
"accident  in  the  nervous  system."  If  such  a  measure  is  to  be 
employed,  the  reliability  of  the  scores  must  be  determined  and 
a  comparison  of  the  variability  of  median  and  of  best  records 
is  valuable.  Self -correlations  of  best  records  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  practice  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  were 
self-correlations  of  median  records  give  us  the  following 
table. 

TABLE  NO.  8 

2  &  3  7  &  8 

C.   N.  90  96 

Tap.  72  94 

Add.  81  89 

Mul.  59  64 

W.  B.  73  71 

Average  75  83 

With  the  exception  of  word-building  the  correlations  in- 
crease. The  final  figures  for  color-naming,  tapping  and  add- 
ing are  slightly  higher  than  corresponding  figures  for  median 
records,  multiplying  and  word-building  have  each  a  lower 
correlation  in  best  records  as  compared  with  median  scores. 
On  the  whole,  the  best  record  is  fairly  reliable.  There  is 
scarcely  more  or  less  variability  than  there  is  in  the  median 
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record.  The  more  complex  functions  show  a  slightly  greater 
regularity  when  measured  by  median  records,  the  simpler 
functions  seem  to  vary  at  the  last  trial  less  when  scores  are 
computed  in  terms  of  best  records. 

The  facts  here  suggested  are  in  agreement,  in  general,  with 
those  found  by  other  students  of  practice.  We  have  found  an 
improvement  after  repetition,  larger  in  some  functons  than 
others,  greater  in  all  cases  at  the  beginning  than  at  the  end  of 
the  period  of  repetition.  This  decrease  in  improvement  of  in- 
dividual scores  is  paralleled  by  a  decrease  in  amount  of  change 
made  in  the  relative  position  of  the  individuals.  Where  scores 
are  highest  (about  the  sixth  or  seventh  periods)  reliability  is 
greatest.  Where  the  largest  amount  of  improvement  through 
practice  is  taking  place — as  at  the  beginning  of  the  series — 
there  is  the  largest  amount  of  variability  in  relative  position. 
First  scores  in  some  cases  resemble  less  and  less  closely  other 
records,  as  the  number  of  intervening  repetitions  is  increased. 
Practice  in  these  tests,  then,  makes  for  an  increase  in  scores. 
With  this  increase  there  goes  a  more  or  less  slight  shift  in  rela- 
tive position,  which  is  greatest  where  individual  scores  and 
group  averages  show  the  largest  amount  of  gain. 


TABLE  NO.  1 

Median  Record  for  Each  Individual  in  Each  Division  of  the 

Practice 

!  Series, 

Color-Naming. 

Divisions 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Individual. 

A 

117 

114 

113 

120 

110 

106 

107 

101 

B 

098 

88 

90 

89 

91 

91 

.  85 

84 

C 

203 

137 

146 

149 

143 

132 

138 

140 

D 

122 

123 

110 

120 

114 

117 

107 

111 

£ 

113 

115 

109 

97 

107 

111 

103 

105 

F 

100 

101 

101 

99 

101 

96 

99 

108 

G 

105 

95 

103 

100 

97 

94 

95 

96 

H 

110 

108 

95 

96 

94 

97 

87 

98 

I 

075 

73 

73 

72 

68 

70 

66 

69 

J 

123 

93 

86 

98 

88 

78 

80 

80 

K 

110 

107 

100 

98 

95 

94 

88 

91 

L 

096 

90 

98 

90 

92 

89 

83 

89 

M 

095 

96 

97 

92 

91 

85 

82 

83 

N 

124 

122 

118 

108 

108 

105 

104 

107 

0 

115 

93 

97 

96 

93 

93 

96 

92 

P 

097 

94 

88 

95 

87 

86 

87 

91 

Q 

103 

89 

84 

91 

88 

89 

82 

82 

R 

110 

97 

100 

95 

92 

92 

89 

93 

S 

117 

117 

106 

115 

98 

99 

97 

102 

T 

133 

122 

110 

112 

99 

108 

110 

108 

U 

132 

114 

110 

112 

101 

106 

107 

106 

V 

111 

105 

98 

103 

102 

96 

59 

60 

w 

084 

76 

70 

67 

Av. 

112.7 

103 

100.1 

100.6 

96.5 

95.7 

94.1 

94.9 

AS  AFFECTED  BY  PRACTICE 
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TABLE  NO. 

1 

Tapping. 

Divisions 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Individual 

A 

686 

748 

706 

747 

743 

748 

764 

792 

B 

720 

805 

766 

797 

803 

794 

825 

801 

C 

703 

716 

635 

680 

635 

668 

689 

708 

D 

699 

828 

806 

748 

795 

718 

785 

832 

E 

745 

654 

654 

639 

610 

610 

604 

645 

F 

845 

886 

826 

838 

167 

862 

880 

896 

6 

863 

895 

943 

1001 

1104 

1087 

1040 

1051 

H 

850 

882 

950 

965 

918 

926 

870 

904 

I 

824 

825 

983 

905 

879 

895 

815 

930 

J 

910 

888 

912 

855 

927 

904 

831 

882 

K 

769 

740 

762 

840 

756 

789 

756 

769 

L 

843 

748 

788 

792 

795 

811 

824 

803 

M 

755 

787 

794 

807 

801 

912 

848 

811 

N 

665 

645 

790 

639 

686 

685 

709 

668 

0 

770 

791 

737 

810 

925 

934 

931 

919 

P 

735 

749 

780 

741 

767 

735 

726 

727 

Q 

714 

670 

684 

710 

758 

807 

870 

834 

R 

615 

710 

824 

846 

845 

860 

898 

931 

S 

728 

822 

820 

855 

840 

860 

850 

788 

T 

725 

695 

764 

737 

716 

675 

722 

700 

U 

713 

730 

787 

790 

761 

734 

870 

834 

V 

686 

686 

675 

675 

690 

695 

704 

715 

w 

692 

795 

919 

872 

1028 

976 

912 

924 

Average 


750.6      769.3      795.9      795.2      806.5      812.8      818.4      820.2 


TABLE  NO.  1 

Adding. 


Divisions  1 

Individual 


A 

6 

C 

D 

E 

P 

6 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

O 

P 

Q 

R 
S 
T 
U 

V 

w 


103 
124 
118 
094 
090 
097 
129 
094 
101 
077 
132 
084 
096 
102 
094 
122 
101 
103 
115 
113 
142 
112 
82 


97.5 
87.0 
94.5 
83.5 
85.5 
98.5 
88.5 
88.0 
89.5 
82.5 
98.5 
70.5 
89.5 
76.5 
74.5 
79.1 
66.1 
75.1 
85.0 
78.0 
94.0 
88.0 
69.0 


89.0 
76.5 
92.0 
78.5 
75.5 
89.5 
76.5 
78.0 
75.0 
71.5 
85.0 
63.5 
79.0 
68.5 
69.5 
78.1 
63.5 
68.6 
74.6 
64.5 
77.5 
77.0 
59.1 


82.5 
70.5 
87.5 
75.5 
74.0 
92.0 
76.5 
77.0 
78.0 
65.0 
83.0 
61.5 
74.5 
67.1 
67.0 
78.1 
64.0 
62.9 
70.9 
62.0 
80.1 
73.3 
54.9 


83.5 
72.5 
89.0 
73.0 
70.5 
90.5 
73.5 
78.0 
77.0 
65.0 
80.5 
56.5 
75.0 
66.5 
61.5 
75.6 
67.1 
62.4 
73.9 
64.3 
80.5 
71.8 
56.1 


83.5 
64.4 
84.0 
73.0 
69.0 
84.0 
70.5 
74.0 
71.5 
64.0 
77.5 
56.0 
69.0 
64.0 
63.0 
76.3 
62.4 
61.2 
70.3 
63.1 
75.3 
71.3 
53.8 


84.0 
66.5 
81.5 
73.5 
69.0 
70.5 
71.0 
72.0 
76.5 
63.0 
76.0 
55.5 
72.5 
67.0 
65.5 
82.3 
62.0 
65.3 
71.2 
62.4 
76.0 
73.0 
56.8 


8 

80.0 
69.5 
82.0 
73.5 
75.5 
80.0 
72.0 
79.0 
73.0 
64.5 
79.5 
55.5 
74.0 
64.5 
60.5 
81.6 
61.7 
63.4 
65.9 
59.5 
76.3 
71.5 
57.1 


Average 


105.4   84.3   75.2   72.9   72.4   69.6   70.1   70.4 
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TABLE  NO.  1 
Multiplying. 

Divisions  12345678 

Individual 

A  303  538  370  282  223  200  215  152 

B  665  485  320  310  255  270  231  199 

C  1104  360  393  447  376  374  358  321 

D  730  268  217  239  203  290  172  177 

E  613  474  203  182  266  199  169  151 

F  877  311  405  735  439  360  524  424 

G  480  316  376  238  272  263  263  165 

H  374  371  406  259  230  180  231  166 

I  778  707  504  554  539  522  429  373 

J  541  405  334  198  244  214  227  246 

K  1011  786  545  409  308  270  229  228 

L  317  196  179  124  186  137  155  139 

M  373  337  259  374  375  355  264  216 

N  408  294  284  332  210  277  297  174 

O  425  420  290  292  193  236  145  165 

P  822  440  405  385  488  264  224  258 

Q  642  364  302  217  224  194  162  129 

R  606  232  205  209  187  183  205  166 

S  423  357  440  322  295  310  351  190 

T  282  224  285  120  230  89  122  75 

U  457  525  423  479  462  379  280  262 

V  420  345  208  245  177  224  184  105 

W  133  111     87  159  103  101  167  53 

Average  556  342  324  309  279.8  256.1  243.6  197.1 


CHAPTER  THREE 
INTER-CORRELATIONS  OF  THE  TESTS 

In  the  course  of  the  experimental  investigation  of  general 
intelligence,  a  number  of  theories  concerning  the  correlation  of 
mental  abilities  have  been  advanced.  Two  opposing  hypothe- 
ses may  be  defined — the  compensation  theory  and  the  theory 
of  the  positive  correlation  of  desirable  traits.  Or  the  problem 
may  be  observed  from  a  slightly  different  angle,  and  one  may 
distinguish  three  hypotheses,  the  theory  of  specific  habits,  of 
types  or  levels,  and  of  the  common  factor. 

The  theory  of  compensation  has,  of  course,  been  abandoned 
by  psychologists,  though  it  is  still  retained  in  such  popular 
beliefs  as  that  slow  learning  means  long  retention,  or  that 
ability  at  abstract  thinking  will  incapacitate  one  for  house- 
work or  gardening.  Inverse  relations  are  not,  however,  un- 
known. Such  instances  as  Chapman's^  negative  correlation 
between  cancellation  and  multiplication,  and  McCall's-  nega- 
tive correlation  between  cancellation  and  a  number  of  other 
mental  tests,  may  be  advanced  to  show,  at  the  will  of  the 
critic,  either  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  such  inverse 
relations,  or  the  unreliability  of  the  experiments.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  positive  correlation  seems  to  occur. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  specification  of  traits  has,  like  the 
compensation  theory,  been  abandoned.  It  is  no  longer  held 
that  each  mental  function  is  a  separate  entity  which  may  be 
developed  independently,  without  effect  upon  other  abilities. 

Concerning  the  cause  of  such  positive  correlation  as  is  ob- 
served, the  two  theories,  the  doctrine  of  levels  and  of  the  com- 
mon factor  are  in  dispute  today.  The  difference  seems  to  be 
main  one  of  emphasis.  Spearman,^  who  is  the  exponent  of 
the  "common  factor,"  writes:  "Here  the  view  supported  is 
that  all  performances  depend  to  a  certain  degree  upon  one  and 
the  same  general  common  factor,  provisionally  termed  'Gen- 

^Chapman,  J.  C. — Individual  Differences  in  Ability  and  Improvement 
and  their  Correlations.     C.  U.  Contrib.  to  Ed. 

^McCall. — Correlations  of  some  Psychological  and  Educational  Meas- 
urements— T.  C.  Contrib.  to  Ed. 

*Hart  and  Spearman. — General  Ability,  Its  Existence  and  Nature  B. 
J.  P.  Volume  5. 
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eral  Ability'.  Correlations  are  thus  produced  between  all 
sorts  of  performances,  the  amount  of  correlation  being  simply- 
proportional  to  the  extent  that  the  performances  concerned  in- 
volve the  use  of  this  general  common  factor  or  'General  Abili- 
ty.' The  common  factor  is  more  closely  related  to  each  function 
than  any  trait  is  to  any  other  trait."  Spearman  admits,  how- 
ever, special  relating  forces  which,  though  subordinate  in  im- 
portance to  the  common  factor,  may  also  make  for  positive 
correlation. 

Thorndike-  emphasizes  these  special  relating  forces  rather 
than  the  common  factor.  He  says,  speaking  of  the  possibility 
of  discovering  the  relation  between  traits.  ''Other  things  being 
equal  two  functions  would  be  correlated  in  proportion  as  effi- 
ciency in  them  depends  upon  the  status  of  the  unknown  'Com- 
mon Factor'  variously  called  General  Intellect,  Mental  Energy, 
Ability  to  Learn,  and  the  like.  Perhaps  if  we  could  define  this 
factor,  learn  its  symptoms  and  test  its  strength  in  different 
individuals,  we  should  find  that  it  alone  explained  the  main 
features  of  all  cross  lines  (representing  relations.)  Perhaps 
on  the  other  hand,  the  other  relating  force  would  be  even  more 
important."  One  of  the  special  relating  forces  is  the  organi- 
zation of  neurones  into  sensory  and  associative  levels.  "Corre- 
lations seem  to  be  closer  within  the  analytical  or  abstracting 
functions  than  between  these  and  others.  So  also  within  the 
purely  mental  associative  functions  like  adding,  completing 
words,  giving  opposites  and  naming  objects,  than  between  one 
of  them  and  one  of  the  sensori-motor  functions.  The  sensa- 
tions seem  to  interrelate  only  loosely;  and  any  one  of  them 
would  relate  very  loosely  to  the  associative  or  analytic  func- 
tions, even  when  the  latter  was  busied  with  data  from  that 
sense."  Besides  this  organization  into  levels,  other  relating 
forces  might  make  for  positive  correlation.  Examples  of 
these  would  be  instinctive  tendencies — as  interest  in  persons 
might  produce  high  correlations  between  love  of  ceremonies, 
ability  in  sociology  and  interest  in  literature — and  the  in- 
fluence of  special  training — as  the  correlation  between  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  and  of  Geometry  might  be  caused  by  the  training 
of  many  individuals  in  both  lines. 

Almost  every  psychologist  who  has  given  more  than  two  or 
three  tests  to  a  number  of  individuals,  has  made  some  contri- 
bution to  the  psychology  of  correlation.    Those  investigations 

'Thorndike. — Educational  Psychology,  Volume  III. 
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which  have  been  most  fruitful  from  the  point  of  view  of  gen- 
eral theory  have  been  attempts  in  the  main  to  answer  one  or 
all  of  these  three  questions:  1st — Is  there  a  positive  correla- 
tion of  desirable  traits?  2nd — If  such  a  positive  correlation 
exists,  is  it  due  largely  to  the  presence  of  a  common  factor  or 
to  special  relating  forces?  3rd — If  a  common  factor  does  ex- 
ist, what  is  its  nature?  Three  kinds  of  experimental  pro- 
cedure have  been  adopted  for  the  solution  of  these  problems. 
The  first  method  is  that  of  giving  a  number  of  tests  to  a  homo- 
genous group  of  subjects  and  correlating  the  results  of  the 
tests  with  each  other  and  with  some  estimate  of  intelligence. 
Ability  in  the  second  group  of  investigations  is  judged  mainly 
by  status  as  determined  by  achievement  in  life.  There  a 
notably  good  and  a  notably  poor  group  are  studied,  and  the 
main  object  of  the  investigation  is  to  determine  the  difference 
in  reaction  of  the  two.  The  third  type  of  study  is  not  con- 
cerned with  estimates  of  intelligence  or  with  previously 
demonstrated  ability,  but  simply  with  the  relation  between  the 
traits  measured  by  the  tests  themselves.  Such  investigations 
have  frequently  been  undertaken  for  some  other  purpose — as 
to  measure  the  effect  of  humidity  or  of  caffein  upon  efficiency. 
Only  as  a  secondary  problem  has  the  question  of  correlation 
been  attacked. 

Among  the  notable  experiments  of  the  first  type  are  those 
of  Burt,  Wyatt,  and  Brown.  Here  the  main  interest  seems  to 
be  in  the  definition  of  intelligence. 

Burt*  gave  12  tests  to  43  boys.  The  tests  measured  sen- 
sory discrimination,  motor  ability,  sensori-motor  functions, 
association  and  voluntary  attention.  Teachers  and  students 
estimated  the  intelligence  of  the  43  boys.  Burt  correlated 
these  estimates  of  intelligence  with  the  records  made  by  the 
boys  in  the  various  tests.  The  test  of  voluntary  attention 
showed  the  highest  correlation,  association  and  memory  tests 
came  next,  then  sensori-motor,  then  motor,  and  finally  tests  of 
sensory  discrimination  showed  the  lowest  correlations  of  all. 
He  concludes  from  his  results  that  all  the  functions  of  the 
human  mind,  the  simplest  and  most  complicated  alike  are  pro- 
cesses within  a  single  system.  A  process  typical  of  higher 
psycho-physical  levels  may  however,  be  connected  with  a 
process  tjrpical  of  lower  psychophysical  levels  far  less  in- 
timately than  either  is  with  a  process  of  intermediate  levels. 

♦Burt — Experimental  Tests  of  General  Intelligence — Br.  Jr.  Ps.  3. 
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In  this  Burt  seems  to  favor  the  theory  of  levels  but  his  em- 
phasis— like  Spearman's — is  upon  the  common  factor  rather 
than  upon  the  special  relating  forces.  Voluntary  attention, 
especially  the  power  of  readjustment  to  relatively  novel  situ- 
ations is,  for  him,  the  essential  factor  in  this  general  intelli- 
gence. 

Wyatt-  gave  15  tests  to  75  children,  giving  each  test  twice. 
Analogies  and  completion  tests,  which  seemed  to  measure  func- 
tions of  the  higher  levels,  correlated  most  closely  with  esti- 
mated intelligence.  Memory  tests  showed  the  next  highest 
correlations.    Wyatt,  too,  emphasizes  the  common  factor. 

Brown^  who  examined  259  children  with  12  tests — each  one 
given  twice — found  that  first  the  completion  test  and  next 
the  mechanical  memory  tests,  correlated  most  closely  with 
general  intelligence.  Brown,  unlike  the  other  two,  found  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  common  factor. 

The  second  type  of  investigation  includes  such  studies  as 
those  of  Norsworthy,  Terman,  Binet  and  Simpson.  Nors- 
worthy,*  in  comparing  defective  with  normal  children,  found 
that  the  order  in  which  the  different  abilities  tested  would  cor- 
relate with  intelligence  was :  1st — abstraction  and  association ; 
then,  memory,  then  various  forms  of  perception;  and  last, 
motor  control.  Terman^  tested  seven  bright  and  seven  dull 
boys  and  found  the  bright  boys  superior  in  all  the  mental  tests 
as  puzzles,  word-building,  solving  problems.  Superiority  of 
the  dull  boys  in  motor  tests  was  explained  as  due  to  greater 
maturity,  or  different  interests.  Binet,®  in  testing  five  intelli- 
gent and  six  unintelligent  pupils,  found  that  tests  of  accuracy 
in  tactile  sensibility,  counting  rhythmic  sounds,  copying  fig- 
ures, sentences  and  drawings,  memory  of  figures  and  cancella- 
tion of  letters  best  differentiated  the  bright  boys  from  the  dull. 
He  believed  that  quickness  of  adaptation  was  the  important 
factor  in  intelligence. 

Simpson,^  made  an  intensive  study  of  two  groups  of  per- 
sons— a  good  group  made  up  of  17  professors  and  advanced 
students  of  Columbia  and  a  poor  group  of  20  men  who  had 

'Wyatt — The  Quantitative  Investigation  of  Higher  Mental  Processes. 
B.  J.  P.  6. 

*Brown — Some  Experimental  Results  in  the  Correlation  of  Mental 
Abilities,  B.  J.  P.  3. 

*Norsworthy — The  Psychology  of  Mentally  Deficient  Children. 

•Terman— Genius  and  Stupidity — Pd.  S.  C.  13. 

'Binet — "Attention  et  Adaptation"  Annee  Psychol.  6,248. 

'Simpson— "Correlations  of  Mental  Abilities"  T.  C.  Contrib.  to  Ed. 
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never  held  any  position  demanding  a  high  grade  of  intelli- 
gence, some  from  the  Salvation  Army  Industrial  Home,  some 
from  a  Mission  on  the  Bowery.  He  finds  no  hierachial  ar- 
rangement of  abilities,  but  does  find  a  close  relation  among 
certain  mental  abilities  which  would  imply  a  something  which 
might  be  called  "general  intelligence."  Certain  capacities  are, 
however,  relatively  specialized.  The  abilities  which  correlate 
most  closely  with  other  traits  as  shown  by  the  fifteen  tests 
given  are — first,  selective  thinking,  then  memory  and  asso- 
ciation, quickness  and  accuracy  of  perception,  motor  con- 
trol, sensory  discrimination.  General  intelligence,  then,  im- 
plies these  different  abilities  in  the  order  named. 

The  foregoing  results  (with  the  exception  of  Binet's)  and  a 
number  of  similar  ones  are  based  upon  the  scores  of  initial 
tests,  upon  records  corrected  for  attenuation,  or  scores  at- 
tained after  a  preliminary  fore-exercise.  Correlations  vary 
from  such  coefficients  as  94  (raw  coefficients)  obtained  by 
Simpson  between  memory  of  words  and  Ebbinghaus  test 
(when  both  groups  were  combined)  to  such  numbers  as  62 
obtained  by  Burt  between  sorting  and  sound  discrimination, 
and  25  obtained  by  Brown  between  accuracy  in  addition  and 
the  Ebbinghaus  test.  Are  such  figures  a  valid  measure  of  the 
relation  between  the  traits  studied?  Obviously  they  are  not. 
The  first  trial  is  a  poor  measure  of  ability.  Correction  for  at- 
tenuation is  a  statistical  method  for  eliminating  the  influence 
of  variability — it  needs,  however,  confirmation  from  actual 
data.  The  method  of  giving  a  few  practice  trials  does  away 
with  the  influence  of  "adaptation."  Various  other  condition- 
ing factors  (as  previous  experience  of  some  individuals)  are 
not  excluded  by  this  method. 

Sufficient  practice  in  the  capacities  to  be  observed  might 
eliminate  these  sources  of  error.  A  score  which  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  number  of  testings  would  be  more  reliable  than  a 
score  based  upon  one  or  two  tests.  Taken  at  the  close  of  the 
practice  period,  it  would  be  subject  to  less  variability.  Since 
the  amount  of  practice  to  be  added  is  the  same  for  each  in- 
dividual, the  increment  would  serve  to  equalize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  each.  In  such  an  investigation  no  hypotheses  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  general  intelligence  or  the  cause  of  corre- 
lations observed  to  exist  need  be  advanced.  Such  a  study  need 
throw  light  upon  the  problem  of  the  existence  of  the  common 
factor,  only  in  so  far  as  these  further  experiments  give  a 
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basis  for  questioning  or  confirming  former  results.  When  we 
ask  what  influence  a  further  factor — as  practice  in  a  number 
of  tests — has  upon  their  intercorrelations,  we  are  inquiring 
whether  coefficients  already  found  are  reliable  and  represen- 
tative figures. 

Five  practice  experiments  may  be  reported.  A  number  of 
other  studies  as  those  of  Whitley,  Wells,  Brown,  Chapman, 
Binet,  and  Thorndike  (see  next  chapter)  bear  only  indirectly 
on  the  problem. 

Spearman  and  Krueger^  found  that  correlations  for  8  suc- 
cessive quarter  hours  between  such  abilities  as  cancellation, 
adding,  counting,  reading,  learning  by  heart  tended  to  in- 
crease in  size  as  practice  increased,  up  to  a  certain  point,  after 
which  they  tended  to  diminish.  The  decrease  might  be  due  to 
fatigue  entering  as  a  disturbing  factor.  Where  practice 
means  improvement  in  individual  scores  correlations  seem  to 
increase.    After  fatigue  enters,  they  diminish. 

Burt^  found  that  the  second  trial  of  eleven  tests  correlated 
less  closely  with  estimated  intelligence  than  did  the  first  trial. 
As  Jones  points  out  this  may  be  due  to  some  factor  of  adapta- 
tion, common  to  all  tests,  which  makes  intercorrelations  be- 
tween tests  at  the  first  trial  higher  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case. 

Abelson^  tested  subnormal  children  and  found  the  corre- 
lations between  tests  to  be  32  (initial  trial),  36,  37,  and  40  at 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  trials. 

Winch*  studied  the  effect  of  practice  on  correlation  between 
a  simple  motor  test  of  cancelling  all  letters,  and  a  complex 
motor  test,  cancelling  a.  n,  o,  s.  The  correlations  on  six  suc- 
cessive days  were  29,  44,  59,  48,  50,  47 — an  observable  in- 
crease up  to  the  third  day. 

Jones"  in  a  study  of  eight  tests  made  upon  203  boys,  for 
four  successive  years,  finds  "no  marked  tendency  for  correla- 
tions of  test  measurements  either  to  increase  or  to  decrease  on 
account  of  age  and  experience,  under  the  conditions  of  the  ex- 

^Spearman  and  Krueger — Die  Korrelation  zwischen  verschiedenen 
geistigen  Leistungsfahigkeiten  Z.  f.  P.  44. 

*Burt — "Experimental  tests  of  General  Intelligence" — B.  J.  P.  3. 

'Abelson — "The  Measurement  of  Mental  Ability  of  Backward  Chil- 
dren, B.  J.  P.  4. 

*Winch — Reported  in  Brown — "The  Effect  of  Observational  Errors" 
B.  J.  P.  6. 

'Jones — "Influence  of  Age  and  Experience  on  Correlations." 
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periment.  There  are  many  striking  irregularities  which  are 
difficult  to  explain  in  the  course  of  the  correlation  from  one 
year  to  the  next." 

"On  the  whole,"  he  says,  "it  is  evident  that  many  tests  de- 
crease their  correlations  from  the  first  to  the  second  year,  due 
presumably  to  the  factor  of  the  understanding  of  instructions 
(common  to  all  tests  at  the  time  of  their  first  administration). 
After  this  initial  drop  in  the  amount  of  correlation  between 
the  tests,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  slight  increase,  in  the  follow- 
ing years,  in  the  amount  of  correation.  Whether  this  is  due 
to  practice  alone  or  whether  to  the  factors  of  age  and  voca- 
tional experience  varying  widely  among  the  subjects,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  vocational 
life  in  Cincinnati  during  these  three  years  does  aid  in  differ- 
entiating the  good  from  the  bad.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that,  in  the  case  of  certain  types  of  tests,  there  is  an  evident 
evening  up  process  (as  in  the  memory  tests)  so  that  those 
who  are  proficient  in  one  are  not  correspondingly  proficient  in 
the  other,  even  after  practice.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of 
correlation  between  different  tests  is  greater  when  the  tests 
are  apparently  unlike  each  other  than  when  the  tests  are 
alike." 

The  results  of  Burt  and  Abelson  are  based  each  on  only 
three  or  four  trials.  Spearman  and  Kreuger's  results  are 
complicated  by  the  entrance  of  fatigue,  Jones'  correlations 
are  influenced  not  only  by  practice  but  by  the  entire  experi- 
ence of  the  subjects  during  the  year  that  intervened  between 
testings.  Hollingworth's*  results  are  obtained  from  a  very 
large  number  of  trials.  His  experiment  was  such  that  it  was 
possible  to  isolate  the  effect  of  practice  from  fatigue,  growth, 
or  general  experience. 

The  following  table  was  obtained  by  averaging  the  inter- 
correlations  between  six  tests  given  to  13  individuals  205 
times.  After  the  initial  trial,  each  score  used  is  the  average 
of  five  records. 

TABLE  NO.  9 
Intercorrelations  Between  Tests  in  Hollingworth's  Experiment. 

Adding  Opposites  Color    Discri-    Co-ordi- Tapping    Final 


—  A.-  X- 

Naming 

mination 

nation 

Average 

1 

19 

10 

15 

-07 

-15 

17 

065 

5 

41 

26 

15 

35 

21 

32 

280 

25 

50 

35 

43 

27 

03 

35 

320 

80 

55 

43 

53 

31 

18 

34 

390 

205 

48 

62 

61 

35 

34 

52 

490 
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Correlations  obviously  increase.  The  change  from  first  to 
second  is,  as  Jones  has  pointed  out,  due  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  coefficient  for  the  first  trial  is  based  upon  one  score,  for  the 
second  period  upon  an  average  of  five  scores.  A  decrease  in 
variability — as  these  coefl^icients  are  uncorrected — ^may,  sim- 
ilarly, be  a  factor  in  the  increase.  Hollingworth*  suggests  as 
causes  in  addition  to  this  change  in  variability  a  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  tests  themselves,  and  possibly  some  explanation 
in  terms  of  a  common  fund  of  energy  or  at  least  of  the  exist- 
ence, when  final  ability  is  approximated,  of  a  positive  relation 
between  desirable  traits. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  chapter  to  investigate  the 
effect  of  practice  somewhat  more  minutely,  to  confirm  or 
question  the  former  results,  and  to  suggest,  if  possible,  some 
cause  for  whatever  relation  is  found  to  exist. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  change  in  the  nature  of  the  tests, 
a  factor  which  seems  to  be  of  some  importance  in  Holling- 
worth's  results,  functions  were  chosen  which,  it  is  believed, 
did  not  become  more  similar  as  repetitions  were  increased. 
Hollingworth's  opposites  and  calculation  test,  for  example, 
came,  after  identical  repetition  to  resemble  greatly  the  color- 
naming  test.  No  conscious  choosing  of  an  opposite  or  mathe- 
matical operation  was  involved.  Each  stimulus  on  the  card 
was  bound  to  one  definite  response.  With  the  exception  of  the 
larger  number  of  stimulus-response  series  involved,  and  pos- 
sible inequality  of  previous  practice,  these  tests  gradually 
approached  in  character  the  color-naming  test.  Two  of  the 
tests  of  the  present  investigation,  as  was  noted  above,  cannot 
become  automatic  through  repetition.  The  multiplying  and 
word-building  tests  involve  a  response  each  time,  to  a  new 
situation.  Nor  do  these  functions  come  to  resemble  each  other 
or  the  color-naming,  tapping,  and  adding  tests  as  time  goes 
on.  Only  the  adding  and  color-naming  tests  might  seem  to 
approach  each  other.  Part  of  the  correlation  between  color- 
naming  and  adding  might  possibly  be  due  to  increased  simi- 
larity. But  the  amount  of  initial  likeness  is  not  great — not 
nearly  so  important  as  in  the  tests  in  the  former  investiga- 
tion— and  the  amount  of  practice  given  is  probably  insufficient 
for  a  reduction  of  the  adding  operation  to  a  practically  auto- 
matic response. 

♦Hollingworth — "Correlation  of  Abilities  as  affected  by  Practice."  Jr. 
Ed.  Psy.  4. 
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The  practice  series  was  divided  into  eight  periods  and  each 
test  was  correlated  with  every  other  test  at  each  of  the  eight 
divisions.  Table  10  gives  the  result  of  this  correlation.  There 
the  median  record  (in  all  but  the  first  trial)  is  the  score  used. 

TABLE  NO.  10 
Intercorrelations  Between  Tests   (Median  the  Measure). 
Average  along  side  without  multiplying.     Average  at  bottom  with 
multiplsring. 

1st  Division 


C.N 

Tap. 

Add. 

Mul. 

W.B. 

Av. 

C.  N. 

X 

32 

20 

-02 

21 

24 

Tap, 

32 

X 

24 

-16 

12 

23 

Add. 

20 

24 

X 

29 

24 

23 

Mul. 

-02 

-16 

29 

X 

21 

W.  B. 

21 

12 

24 

20 

X 

19 

Av. 

19 

13 

24 
2nd  Division 

08 

19 

C.  N. 

X 

32 

32 

-12 

21 

28 

Tap. 

32 

X 

-21 

-02 

20 

10 

Add. 

32 

-21 

X 

51 

42 

18 

Mul. 

-12 

-02 

51 

X 

32 

W.  B. 

21 

20 

42 

32 

X 

29 

Av. 

18 

07 

26 
3rd  Division 

17 

28 

C.  N. 

X 

36 

35 

03 

08 

26 

Tap. 

36 

X 

24 

-16 

05 

22 

Add. 

35 

24 

X 

48 

27 

29 

Mul. 

03 

-16 

48 

X 

26 

X 

W.  B. 

08 

05 

27 

26 

X 

13 

Av. 

21 

12 

34 

4th  Division 

15 

17 

C.  N. 

X 

33 

41 

17 

35 

36 

Tap. 

33 

X 

-01 

-05 

25 

19 

Add. 

41 

-01 

X 

78 

33 

24 

Mul. 

17 

-05 

78 

X 

17 

W.  B. 

35 

25 

33 

17 

X 

31 

Av. 

32 

13 

38 
5th  Division 

27 

28 

C.  N. 

X 

63 

35 

-04 

33 

44 

Tap. 

63 

X 

26 

10 

40 

43 

Add. 

35 

26 

X 

76 

46 

36 

Mul. 

-04 

10 

76 

X 

07 

W.  B. 

33 

40 

46 

07 

X 

40 

Av. 

32 

35 

46 
6th  Division 

22 

32 

C.  N. 

X 

67 

44 

11 

22 

44 

Tap. 

67 

X 

25 

05 

30 

40 

Add. 

44 

25 

X 

56 

33 

34 

Mul. 

11 

05 

56 

X 

28 

W.  B. 

22 

29 

33 

28 

X 

28 

Av. 

36 

32 

40 
7th  Division 

25 

28 

C.N. 

X 

42 

37 

16 

41 

40 

Tap. 

42 

X 

36 

-02 

03 

27 

Add. 

37 

36 

X 

47 

20 

31 

Mul. 

16 

-02 

47 

X 

13 

W.  B. 

41 

03 

20 

13 

X 

21 

Av. 

34 

20 

35 

19 

19 
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8th  Division 

C.  N. 

X 

46 

36 

08 

16 

33 

Tap. 

46 

X 

22 

09 

-07 

20 

Add. 

36 

22 

X 

62 

39 

32 

Mul. 

08 

09 

62 

X 

17 

W.  B. 

16 

-07 

39 

17 

X 

16 

Av. 

27 

18 

40 

24 

16 

Table  11  gives  the  average  correlation  of  each  test  with 
every  other  test  at  each  of  the  eight  divisions. 

TABLE  NO.  11 
Average  Correlation  of  Each  Test  with  Every  Other  Test. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

C.  N. 

19 

18 

21 

32 

32 

36 

34 

27 

Tap. 

12 

01 

12 

13 

35 

32 

20 

18 

Add. 

24 

26 

34 

38 

46 

40 

35 

40 

Mul. 

08 

17 

15 

27 

22 

25 

19 

24 

W.  B. 

19 

28 

17 

28 

32 

28 

19 

16 

Av. 

16 

19 

20 

28 

33 

32 

26 

25 

Ave.  of  Two. 

24 

33 

2 

6 

There  seems  to  be  a  gradual  increase  in  the  average  of  all 
coefficients  v^^hich  lasts  up  to  the  sixth  period,  after  which  there 
is  a  decrease.  The  averages  for  the  separate  tests  show  this. 
Color-naming  and  multiplying  increase  up  to  the  sixth,  tap- 
ping, adding  and  word-building  up  to  the  fifth.  An  observa- 
tion of  the  original  coefficients  in  Table  4  confirms  this.  The 
correlation  between  tapping  and  adding  reaches  its  maximum 
at  the  seventh  division,  between  tapping  and  color-naming, 
color-naming  and  adding,  word-building  and  multiplying  at 
the  sixth,  between  tapping  and  multiplying,  tapping  and 
word-building,  word-building  and  adding  at  the  fifth,  be- 
tween color-naming  and  multiplying,  mutiplying  and  adding 
at  the  fourth,  between  word-building  and  multiplying  at  the 
second.  After  the  maximum  point  there  is  a  slight  decrease 
in  correlations. 

The  multiplying  test  has  a  low  and  occasionally  negative 
correlation  with  all  tests  except  adding.  The  unreliability  of 
the  test  as  compared  with  others  (see  chapter  3)  may  account 
for  some  of  this  observed  lack  of  relation.  Another  table 
from  which  all  correlations  with  multiplying  were  omited  in 
averaging  is  given  here. 

With  the  exception  of  adding  (and  occasionally  of  word- 
building)  all  average  coefficients  are  higher  when  multiplying 
is  omitted.  These  correlations  increase  as  did  the  others,  up 
to  the  fifth  or  sixth  division,  after  which  there  is  again  a  slight 
decrease. 
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TABLE  NO.  12 
Average  Coefficients — Multiplying  Omitted. 


Test 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

C.  N. 

24 

28 

26 

36 

44 

44 

40 

33 

Tap. 

23 

10 

22 

19 

43 

40 

27 

20 

Add. 

23 

18 

29 

24 

36 

34 

31 

32 

W.  B. 

19 

29 

13 

31 

40 

28 

21 

16 

Ave. 

22 

21 

23 

28 

41 

37 

30 

25 

Average  of  Two 

26 

39 

28 

Beside  this  median  record  another  measure  of  individual 
achievement  was  employed.  Best  scores  instead  of  median 
records  in  each  practice  period  were  correlated.  Such  scores 
are  (See  chapter  3)  no  more  variable  than  median  records, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  determinations 
based  upon  only  one  testing.  They  would  seem  at  first  sight 
to  have  the  advantage  of  being  most  representative  of  ultimate 
achievement.  A  tendency  to  inaccuracy  would  likewise  be  im- 
mediately suggested,  though  such  a  suggestion  seems  to  be 
contradicted  by  the  relatively  high  adjacent  correlation.  Is 
there  any  difference  in  the  size  of  correlations  obtained  by  this 
method?  What  factors  operate  to  produce  such  relations  as 
are  observed? 

Table  13  gives  the  result  of  inter-correlations  of  best  rec- 
ords in  the  eight  periods. 


' 

FABLE  NO.  13 

Intercorrelations 

Between 

Tests    (Best  Record 

Used  as  Measure). 

Average  without 

multiplying  at  side,  with  multiplying  at  bottom. 

2nd  Division 

C.N. 

Tap, 

Add. 

Mul. 

W.B. 

Av. 

C.  N. 

X 

31 

34 

-05 

15 

27 

Tap. 

31 

X 

-10 

01 

22 

14.. 

Add. 

34 

-10 

X 

46 

37 

20 

Mul. 

-05 

01 

46 

X 

16 

W.  B. 

15 

22 

37 

16 

X 

25 

Av. 

19 

11 

27 

3rd  Division 

15 

23 

C.  N. 

X 

28 

50 

38 

35 

38 

Tap. 

28 

X 

06 

-20 

28 

21 

Add. 

50 

06 

X 

67 

11 

22 

Mul. 

38 

-20 

67 

X 

-70 

W.  B. 

35 

28 

11 

-70 

X 

25 

Av. 

38 

11 

34 
4th  Division 

04 

01 

C.  N. 

X 

43 

48 

13 

23 

38 

Tap. 

43 

X 

07 

-01 

17 

22 

Add. 

48 

07 

X 

60 

40 

32 

Mul. 

13 

-01 

60 

X 

05 

W.  B. 

23 

17 

40 

05 

X 

27 

Av. 

32 

17 

39 

19 

21 
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5th  Division 

C.  N. 

X 

57 

45 

04 

43 

48 

Tap. 

57 

X 

19 

06 

37 

38 

Add. 

45 

19 

X 

65 

53 

39 

Mul. 

04 

05 

65 

X 

03 

W.  B. 

43 

37 

53 

03 

X 

44 

Av. 

37 

30 

46 
6th  Division 

20 

34 

C.  N. 

X 

57 

47 

-14 

30 

45 

Tap.- 

57 

X 

33 

-19 

20 

37 

Add. 

47 

33 

X 

58 

35 

38 

Mul. 

-14 

-19 

58 

X 

21 

W.  B. 

30 

20 

35 

21 

X 

28 

Av. 

30 

23 

43 
7th  Division 

12 

27 

C.  N. 

X 

62 

42 

-04 

34 

46 

Tap. 

62 

X 

25 

-23 

-04 

28 

Add. 

42 

25 

X 

18 

28 

32 

Mul. 

-03 

-23 

19 

X 

07 

W.  B. 

34 

-04 

28 

07 

X 

19 

Av. 

34 

15 

29 
8th  Division 

-01 

16 

C.  N. 

X 

50 

44 

14 

30 

41 

Tap. 

50 

X 

26 

-20 

39 

38 

Add. 

44 

26 

X 

52 

36 

35 

Mul. 

14 

-20 

52 

X 

-01 

W.  B. 

30 

39 

36 

-01 

X 

35 

Av. 

35 

24 

40 

11 

26 

In  Table  14  the  correlations  of  each  test  with  every  other 
test  are  averaged.  In  Table  15  the  averages  are  given  without 
multiplying. 

TABLE  NO.  14 
Average  Correlation  of  Each  Test  with  Every  Other  Test  (Best  Record 

used  as  Measure). 
Test  2  3  4  5  6  7  8 


C.  N. 

19 

38 

32 

37 

30 

34 

35 

Tap. 

11 

11 

17 

30 

23 

15 

24 

Add. 

27 

34 

39 

46 

43 

29 

40 

Mul. 

15 

04 

19 

20 

12 

-01 

11 

W.  B. 

23 

01 

21 

34 

27 

16 

26 

Av. 

19 

18 

28 

33 

27 

19 

27 

Av.  of  Two 

23 

30 

2 

3 

TABLE  NO.  15 
Average  Correlation  of  Each  Test,  with  Every  Other  Test,  excluding 

Multiplying   (Best  Record  used  as  Measure). 
Test  2  3  4  5  6  7  8 


C.  N. 

27 

38 

38 

48 

45 

46 

41 

Tap. 

14 

21 

22 

38 

37 

28 

38 

Add. 

20 

22 

32 

39 

38 

32 

35 

W.  B. 

25 

25 

27 

44 

29 

19 

35 

Av. 

22 

27 

30 

42 

37 

31 

37 

Av.  of 

Two 

29 

40 

34 
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A  comparison  of  these  tables  with  those  of  median  records 
shows  them  to  be  similar,  though  some  correlations  by  the 
best  record  method  are  higher,  some  lower.  The  average  co- 
efficients are  a  little  lower  by  the  best  record  method  when 
multiplying  is  included,  a  little  higher  when  multiplying  is 
omitted.  This  corresponds  to  the  result  that  correlations  by 
the  best  records  method  are  less  reliable  in  multiplying  than 
by  the  median  method.  Correlations  with  word-building  are 
similarly  occasionally  lower  and  are  (see  table  3)  less  reliable. 
Correlations  during  the  eighth  practice  period  are  a  little 
higher  for  the  "best"  series.  For  three  tests  the  reliability  is 
greater.  "Best"  records  show,  then,  neither  a  higher  nor  a 
lower  correlation  than  median  records.  The  same  progression 
is  observable — an  increase  up  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  periods,  fol- 
lowed by  a  slight  decrease. 

Still  another  measure  may  be  used.  We  may  do  away  with 
the  eight  divisions  of  the  practice  period  and  consider  each 
subject's  highest  point  only.  The  best  score  of  each  individ- 
ual in  each  test,  whether  this  record  is  attained  in  the  begin- 
ning, middle,  or  at  the  end  of  the  practice  series  has  been  cor- 
related with  her  best  record  in  every  other  test.  The  variabil- 
ity of  such  a  record  cannot  be  determined.  Presumably  it  is 
large,  since  such  a  score  would  be  subject  to  many  possible 
errors.  Accidental  factors  would  lower  the  correlation  below 
its  true  amount.    The  table  follows : 

TABLE  NO.  16 

Correlation  of  each  Test  with  every  other  at  Highest  Point  reached  by 

each  subject. 
C.N.  Tap.  Add.  Mnl.  W.B. 


C.  N. 

52 

52 

05 

27 

Tap. 

52 

33 

-19 

23 

Add. 

52 

33 

36 

32 

Mul. 

05 

-19 

36 

01 

W.  B. 

27 

23 

32 

01 

Av. 

34 

22 

38 

06 

21 

Av. 

44 

36 

39 

27 

(without  M.) 

The  average  of  correlations  with  multiplying  is  .24,  with- 
out multiplying  it  is  .37.  The  .24  is  equivalent  to  the  average 
for  the  correlation  of  medians  of  the  third  and  fourth  di- 
vision, the  .37  is  nearest  the  .39  obtained  by  averaging  correla- 
tions in  the  fifth  and  sixth  divisions,  when  multiplying  is 
omitted.  Uncorrected  correlations  of  best  records  show,  with 
the  exception  of  multiplying,  a  relatively  high  correlation, 
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about  equal  to  that  obtained  by  the  median  record  method  at 
its  highest  point. 

The  cause  of  the  increase  and  decrease  of  correlations,  ob- 
served both  in  median  and  best  records,  of  the  equal  reliability 
of  median  and  best  records,  of  the  relatively  high  correlation 
of  very  best  records  when  compared  v^^ith  their  probably  un- 
reliability, is  diflEicult  to  find.  Rise  and  fall  in  coefficients  have 
been  attributed  to  improvement  through  practice,  which  in- 
creases correlations,  up  to  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  another 
factor,  fatigue.  Jones  believed  that  a  decline  in  correlation 
was  due  to  the  elimination  of  the  adaptation  factor  which 
raised  the  initial  correlation  above  its  true  amount.  Holling- 
worth's  results  showed  a  steady  increase  in  coefficients  which 
he  attributed  partly  to  lessened  variability,  partly  to  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  tests,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  final  tests 
were  more  representative  of  ultimate  capacity  than  were  in- 
itial trials. 

In  the  present  results  a  parallelism  between  the  change  in 
size  of  intercorrelations,  the  change  in  size  of  adjacent  correla- 
tions, and  the  amount  of  gain  made  by  practice  is  at  once 
apparent.  Up  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  trials  individual  and  av- 
erage scores  (see  Chapter  3)  show  a  great  improvement. 
After  this  there  is  an  improvement  level,  or  in  some  cases 
retrogression.  Adjacent  correlations  are  lowest  at  the  begin- 
ning of  practice,  higher  at  the  very  end,  but  greatest  of  all  at 
the  fifth  or  sixth  practice  period.  Similarly  intercorrelations 
show  an  increase  and  subsequent  slight  decline. 

The  coincidence  of  the  changes  would  tend  to  suggest  one 
progression  as  the  cause  of  the  others.  Obviously  the  increase 
in  individual  scores  is  the  primary  factor.  Without  change  in 
records  there  can  be  no  variation  in  correlations  based  on 
these  records.  While  great  progress  is  being  made,  variabil- 
ity is  great  and  intercorrelations  low,  at  the  time  of  maximum 
achievement  variability  is  least  and  intercorrelation  highest, 
where  achievement  is  somewhat  reduced  there  appears  a 
somewhat  greater  variability  and  a  somewhat  lower  inter- 
correlation. 

A  change  in  variability  may  be  suggested  as  the  entire 
cause  of  the  change  in  intercorrelation.  If  this  is  the  case, 
then  when  correlations  are  corrected  for  attenuation,  the  dif- 
ferences should  disappear  and  beginning,  end,  and  middle 
correlations  should  be  approximately  equal.    Table  14  gives 
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the  corrected  coefficients  for  the  second,  fifth  and  eighth  pe- 
riods. 

TABLE  NO.  17 
Corrected  Coefficients  (Median)  2nd  Period. 


C.N. 

Tap. 

Add. 

Mul. 

W.B, 

C.  N. 

X 

40 

36 

-16 

25 

Tap. 

40 

X 

-27 

-03 

27 

Add. 

36 

-27 

X 

69 

51 

Mul. 

-16 

-03 

69 

X 

44 

W.  B. 

25 

27 

51 

44 

X 

Av. 

24.6 

Av.  without  M.  28 

5th  Period 

C.N. 

Tap. 

Add. 

Mul. 

W.B. 

C.  N. 

X 

69 

37 

-05 

39 

Tap. 

69 

X 

27 

12 

48 

Add. 

37 

27 

X 

93 

55 

Mul. 

-05 

12 

93 

X 

10 

W.  B. 

39 

48 

55 

10 

z 

Av. 

38.5 

Av.  without  M.   46.0 

8th  Period 

C.  N. 

X 

51 

40 

09 

18 

Tap. 

51 

X 

27 

11 

-08 

Add. 

40 

27 

X 

78 

47 

Mul. 

09 

11 

78 

X 

21 

W.  B. 

18 

08 

47 

21 

X 

Av. 

29.4 

Av.  without  M.     29.2 

Coefficients  still  vary.  The  average  with  multiplying  pro- 
gresses from  25  to  39  to  30,  without  multiplying  from  28  to  46 
to  29.  This  is  to  be  compared  with  the  series  19,  83  and  25, 
and  21,  41  and  25  of  the  uncorrected  medians. 


Median  Uncorrected  (with  M) 
Median  Corrected  (with  M) 
Median  Uncorrected  (without  M) 
Median  Corrected  (without  M) 

The  difference  then,  does  not  disappear.  Coefficients  are 
on  the  average,  raised  but  the  gross  difference  between  the 
averages  of  the  correlations  of  the  different  periods  remains 
unchanged.  The  increase  in  inter-correlation  cannot,  then, 
be  attributed  wholly  to  a  change  in  variability. 

Other  suggestions  pointing  to  the  activity  of  some  other 
factor,  would  be  the  equal  reliability  of  best  as  compared  with 
median  records,  and  the  somewhat  superior  inter-correlations 
obtained  by  working  with  very  best  scores. 


a2  &  5 

a5  &  8 

14 

-8 

14 

-9 

20 

-16 

18 

-17 
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We  must  suppose  that  approach  to  an  improvement  level 
gives  not  only  decreased  variability  but  equalizes  the  effect  of 
previous  practice  and  enables  the  individual's  ultimate  capaci- 
ty to  appear  more  plainly.  We  might  say  that  best  scores  in 
each  period  are  no  more  variable  than  determinations  based 
upon  more  than  one  score,  just  because  the  former  are  more 
representative  of  final  ability.  Similarly  very  best  records 
which  seem  to  be  the  best  evidence  of  what  ultimate  achieve- 
ment might  be,  show,  even  though  uncorrected,  high  inter-cor- 
relation. Not  accuracy  alone  but  the  quality  of  representing 
ultimate  capacity,  seems  to  be  the  characteristic  of  records 
which  produce  higher  inter-correlations. 

In  this  connection  one  should  note  the  meaning  of  the  co- 
efficient of  reliability  which  has  been  used.  It  is  a  measure  of 
the  change  in  relative  position  from  one  median  record  to  the 
next.  Where  change  is  greatest,  as  at  the  beginning  of  prac- 
tice this  coefficient  will  be  lower,  not  only  because  records  vary 
more  but  because  some  individuals  are  gaining  more,  some 
less.  Where  there  is  relative  stability  the  coefficient  is  high, 
where  some  retrogression  it  is  lower  again.  The  use  of  it  for 
correction  would  seem  to  raise  initial  correlations  above  their 
true  amount,  for  not  only  variability  but  different  amounts  of 
improvement  are  excluded.  At  the  end  of  practice  a  high  ad- 
jacent coefficient  is  caused  not  only  by  less  variability  but  by 
greater  equality  of  gain  from  practice. 

It  may  be,  then,  that  correlations  tend  to  increase  as  final 
ability  is  approximated.  Final  capacity  probably  best  repre- 
sents true  capacity,  ability  freed  from  such  influences  as  ac- 
cidental initial  high  or  low  performance,  variability  of  a  few 
trials,  or  inequality  of  previous  practice.  True  measures  of 
individuals  would  presumably  show  a  positive  and  fairly  high 
correlation.  A  number  of  the  negative  correlations  found  may 
be  due  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  measures.  But  again,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  these  correlations  are  not,  except 
in  a  few  cases,  remarkably  high.  Occasionally  the  change  is 
less  than  the  probable  error  of  the  median  coefficient.  That 
chance  is  not  entirely  responsible  for  the  change  is  evidenced 
by  the  constancy  of  direction  of  the  variation.  That  the  cor- 
relations are  as  high  as  they  are,  in  view  of  the  relative  homo- 
geniety  of  the  subjects  is  a  fact  pointing  toward  a  possible 
finding  of  great  positive  relationship  between  abilities  tested 
in  a  random  sampling  of  humanity. 
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An  examination  of  individual  coefficients  should  be  added  to 
determine  if  possible,  the  functions  operative  in  the  increase 
and  to  suggest  as  well  as  so  few  tests  can,  the  different  degrees 
of  relation  between  traits.  The  median  uncorrected  table 
will  be  used  throughout. 

The  correlation  between  color-naming  and  tapping  is  al- 
ways positive  and  high.  It  increases  up  to  67  in  the  sixth  di- 
vision. Color-naming  and  adding  begin  with  a  correlation  of 
20  which  increases  up  to  41.  Color-naming  and  multiplying 
begin  with  a  negative  correlation  which  remains  less  than 
twenty  throughout  the  series.  The  correlation  between  col- 
or-naming and  word-building  begins  at  21,  goes  down  to  08, 
but  reaches  finally  41.  Tapping  and  adding  begin  at  24,  corre- 
late twice  negatively,  finally  reach  36.  Tapping  and  multiply- 
ing begin  at  -16,  remain  minus  till  the  fifth  trial  where  they 
become  slightly  positive,  never  becoming,  however,  greater 
than  10.  Tapping  and  word-building  begin  at  12,  become  neg- 
ative, finally  reach  40  after  which  they  are  again  negative. 
Adding  and  multiplying  always  have  a  high  positive  correla- 
tion which  begins  at  30  and  increases  to  78.  Addng  and  word- 
building  change  from  24  to  46.  Word-building  and  multiply- 
ing increase  from  20  to  32  but  remain  irregular  throughout. 

Results  from  so  few  tests  are  of  little  value  for  the  solution 
of  general  theoretical  problems  concerning  the  relation  be- 
tween traits.     A  few  facts  may  be  observed. 

The  importance  of  identical  elements  and  of  content  is  not- 
able in  the  high  correlation  of  adding  and  multiplying.  In 
spite  of  the  unrelability  of  the  multiplying  test,  uncorrected 
coeflScients  of  adding  and  multiplying  are  high — due  probably 
both  to  native  ability  and  special  training  in  a  definite  con- 
tent, and  to  the  identity  of  the  elemental  operations.  A  low 
correlation  of  multiplying  with  color-naming  and  tapping  is 
observed.  Is  multiplying  possibly  an  ability  of  a  higher  level, 
and  is  the  lack  of  correlation  due  to  difference  in  the  kind  of 
performance?  Multiplying  and  word-building,  both  of  which 
are  tests  of  the  analytic  and  selective  variety  show  a  some- 
what higher  correlation.  Perhaps  the  correlation  would  have 
been  higher  still  had  multiplying  been  aways  a  test  of  analysis, 
had  the  determination  been  more  reliable,  and  the  amount  of 
practice  greater.  We  have  a  very  high  correlation  between 
color-naming  and  tapping — functions  of  the  associative  and 
sensori-motor  level. 
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The  averages  with  multiplying  show  that  adding  has  the 
highest  correlation  with  all  other  tests,  color-naming  the  next, 
then  word-building,  multiplying,  and  tapping.  When  correla- 
tions with  multiplying  are  omitted  the  order  of  greatest  cor- 
relation is  color-naming,  adding,  tapping,  and  word-building. 
We  might  attribute  the  high  correlation  of  color-naming  and 
adding  to  the  relative  lack  of  variabilty  of  the  tests  and  to 
the  fact  that  in  these  an  improvement  level  was  approximated. 

We  can  make  no  conclusion  as  to  general  theory  of  the 
cause  of  the  observed  relationship.  Correlations  do  seem 
to  depend  upon  identity  of  elements,  they  are  higher  in 
the  case  of  multiplying  for  a  test  of  the  same,  than  for  a  test 
of  other  levels.  They  are  influenced  by  the  amount  of  varia- 
bility of  the  test,  and,  apparently,  by  approximation  to  pro- 
ficiency. 

SUMMARY 

The  uncorrected  coefficients  obtained  in  the  present  inves- 
tigation confirm  the  suggestion  offered  by  Hollingworth  that 
practice  increases  the  amount  of  inter-correlation. 

The  increase  in  size  of  coefficients  coincides  with  increased 
individual  and  average  scores  which  are  the  result  of  practice, 
and  with  decreased  variability. 

When  coefficients  are  corrected  for  attenuation  the  differ- 
ence does  not  disappear. 

This  increase  may  then,  be  attributed,  to  the  fact  that  true 
measures  of  ultimate  capacity  are  being  approximated. 

This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  a  measure  which  best  rep- 
resents ultimate  capacity  shows,  in  spite  of  its  being  probably 
subject  to  incidental  variation,  a  relatively  high  correlation. 

Those  tests  in  which  an  improvement  level  is  approximated 
and  which  are  simpler  and  more  reliable  have  on  the  whole, 
higher  inter-correlations. 

On  the  whole,  tests  of  the  same  level  correlate  a  little  closer 
than  do  tests  of  different  levels. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 

THE  RELATION  OF  IMPROVEMENT  TO  INITIAL  ABILITY 

If  it  were  true  that  correlations  between  tests  increase  with 
approach  to  an  improvement  level,  then  we  might  say  that 
practice  with  improvement  tends  in  one  sense,  at  least,  to  in- 
crease or  to  emphasize  indvidual  differences.  Instead  of  find- 
ing one  person  capable  in  one  direction,  one  in  another,  we 
might  discover  that  some  people  were  good  in  most  lines, 
others  poor  in  most  lines,  others  mediocre.  Taking  the  whole 
range  of  abilities  into  consideration  it  might  be  shown  that 
the  average  status  of  each  individual,  when  the  compensating 
influence  of  special  training  was  equalized,  was  more  unlike 
the  average  status  of  each  other  individual  after,  than  before 
practice  gain. 

We  might,  on  the  other  hand,  observe  one  instead  of  a  num- 
ber of  functions,  noting  the  influence  of  practice  in  that  one 
ability  upon  differences  as  displayed  in  that  trait.  One  way  of 
approaching  this  problem  would  be  to  inquire — who  improves 
most,  the  initially  poor  or  the  initially  good  individual?  If  the 
one  who  is  most  efficient  in  the  beginning,  makes  the  greatest 
gain,  then  practice  would  seem  to  increase  differences.  If 
the  one  who  is  originally  poor,  improves  the  most,  then  per- 
sons would  seem  to  approach  each  other,  as  repetitions  are  in- 
creased. A  finding  of  the  first  sort  would  seem  to  show  that 
native  ability  evidenced,  perhaps,  by  the  first  record  made, 
rather  than  environment,  in  the  form  of  special  training,  was 
the  factor  responsible  for  proficiency.  A  result  of  the  second 
sort  would  seem  to  mean  that,  since  the  equalization  of  prac- 
tice would  decrease  differences,  inequality  of  training  was  the 
cause  making  for  variation. 

A  number  of  studies  have  been  made  which  d  ;al  more  or 
less  directly  with  this  problem.  Among  those  which  bear  def- 
initely on  the  question,  the  investigations  of  Thorndike,  Whit- 
ley, Wells,  Brown,  Kirby,  Donovan,  Hahn,  Chapman  and  Dal- 
lenbach  are  of  greatest  interest. 

Thorndike,*  in  1908,  investigated  the  effect  of  practice  in 
the  mental  multiplication  of  one  three-place  by  another  three- 

*Thorndike — The  Effect  of  Practice  in  the  Case  of  a  Purely  Intellec- 
tual Function,  A.  J.  P.  Vol.  19. 
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place  number.  Twenty-eight  individuals  solved  ninety-six  ex- 
amples each.  The  subjects  kept  their  own  time  records  and 
errors  were  afterwards  transmuted  into  time.  Equality  of 
practice,  therefore,  means  an  equal  amount  of  work  per- 
formed. In  this  function  the  physiological  limit  is  far  below 
the  ability  reached  by  any  individual  although,  as  Thorndike 
states,  two  persons  seem  to  reach  a  plateau.  The  table  show- 
ing the  improvement  made  by  individuals  differing  in  initial 
ability  is  repeated  here. 

TABLE  NO.    18 

The   Effect  of   Equal   Amounts   of   Practice   upon   Individual   Differences    in   the    Mental 

Multiplication  of  a  Three-place  by  a  Three-place  number. 

Amount  done  per  Unit  of  Time. 

Percentage  of  Correct 
Figures  in  Answer. 
Gain  1st  5      Last  5  or  10       Gain 

Examples    Examples 

61  70  78  18 

51  68  78  10 


Hours  of 
Practice 

1st  5 
Examples 

Last  5  or  10 
Examples 

Initial  highest 
5    Individuals 

5.1 

85 

147 

Initial  next  S 
Individuals 

S.l 

56 

107 

Initial  next  6 
Individuals 

5.3 

46 

68 

Initial  next  6 
Individuals 

5.4 

38 

46 

Initial  next  5 
Individuals 

5.2 

31 

57 

Initial  next  1 
Individual 

5.2 

19 

32 

22 

74 

82 

8 

58 

70 

26 

47 

67 

13 

100 

82 

12 

20 

—18 

The  table  shows  that  the  best  at  the  start  made  a  larger  gain 
in  amount  done  per  unit  of  time  and  an  approximately  equal 
gain  in  accuracy,  with  the  exception  of  one  individual. 

A  study  of  practice  in  adding  seemed  at  first  to  bring  oppo- 
site results.*  The  correlation  between  initial  ability  and  per- 
centile improvement  was  a  negative  one,  -l^,  and  for  gross 
improvement  (by  my  computation)  -68.  The  ratio  of  highest 
to  lowest  individuals  as  given  by  Thorndike  in  the  original 
article  changes  as  shown  in  this  table. 

TABLE  NO.  19 

Ratio  of  Highest  to  Lowest  Individual 

1st  2nd  3rd  4th  5th 

19th  18th  17th  16th  15th 

In  first  practice  period       2.49  2.25  1.92  1.82  1.46 

In  second       "        "  3.36  1.99  1.87  1.62  1.46 

♦Thorndike.— Practice  in  the  Case  of  Addition  A.  J.  P.  Vol.  2,  pp.  483- 
486. 
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Thorndike  says,  "The  differences  amongst  individuals  in 
the  ability  to  add  seem  to  be  due  in  larger  measure  to  dif- 
ferences in  environmental  influences :  For  equal  practice  does 
reduce  a  little  the  relative  or  percentile  differences  within  our 
group."  And  farther  on  "There  is,  of  course,  no  essential 
conflict  between  this  result  for  addition  and  the  opposite  re- 
sult for  mental  multiplication  with  two  three  place  numbers. 
The  same  theoretical  view  which  would  expect  mental  span 
and  ability  to  manage  very  complex  relationship  in  a  given 
field  to  be  increased  by  practice  in  close  dependence  upon  or- 
iginal capacity  would  expect  particular  associative  habits  such 
as  thinking  of  thirteen  upon  seeing  4,  7  and  2  in  a  column  to  be 
increased  by  practice  in  less  close  dependence  upon  original 
capacity." 

These  results  were  obtained  and  computations  made  in 
terms  of  amount  of  time  required  to  perform  a  definite  task. 
In  1914  the  results  are  again  reported.*  There  the  average 
number  of  additions  per  5  minutes,  corrected  for  errors,  is  the 
score  used  and  each  of  the  nineteen  subjects  is  given  an  ap- 
proximately equal  time  for  practice.    The  table  follows. 

TABLE  NO.  20 

The  Effect  of  Equal  Amounts  of  Practice  upon   Individual  Differences  in   Column-Ad- 
ditions of  One-Place  Numbers. 

Average  Number  of  Additions       Average  time  spent 
per  5  minutes  corrected  for  errors    in  practice  from  mid- 
point of  first  test 
to  mid-point  of  last 
test  (in  minutes) 

First  Test  Last  Test  Gain 

Initially  highest  6  Individuals 
Initially  next  highest  6  Individuals 
Initially  lowest  7  Individuals 

As  the  facts  are  here  presented,  it  is  apparent  that  the  in- 
itially best  gain  the  most. 

When,  then,  decreased  variability  after  practice  and  lack 
of  correlation  between  initial  ability  and  improvability  com- 
puted in  terms  of  time  required  are  used  as  measures  of  the 
effect  of  practice,  individual  differences  seem  to  decrease  with 
repetition.  When  the  subjects  are  divided  into  groups  on  the 
basis  of  their  initial  ability,  when  the  amount  measure  is  used 
and  the  time  of  practice  made  approximately  equal,  the  aver- 
age improvement  made  by  each  of  these  groups  seems  to  show 
that  equal  amounts  of  practice  are  effective  in  increasing  in- 
dividual differences. 

♦Thorndike — Educational  Psychology,  Vol.  3. 
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437 

140 

40 

234 

345 

111 

49 

167— 

220+ 

54 

46 
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The  results  of  Whitley's^  correlations  are  in  substantial 
agreement  with  those  of  Thorndike.  After  an  analysis  of 
methods  of  measuring  changes  in  which  she  shows  the  differ- 
ent results  which  may  be  obtained  by  measuring  gain  in  time, 
in  amount,  in  per  cent,  and  by  two  variations,  (the  Smythe 
Johnson  and  Amberg)  of  the  percentile  method,  she  gives  re- 
sults obtained  from  five  tests  practiced  by  nine  women  for 
twenty  days.  The  tests  were  the  familiar  curved  maze,  men- 
tal multiplication  of  two  three  place  numbers,  a  sorting  test, 
a  cancellation  test  and  a  lifted  weight  test.  Correlations  be- 
tween position  at  start  and  at  the  end  of  practice,  and  posi- 
tion at  the  start  and  average  position,  or  gross  gain  or  percen- 
tle  gain,  were: 


TABLE  NO.  21 

Pos. 

at  start 

Pos. 

at  start 

Pos. 

at  start 

Pos. 

at  start 

&  at  Finish 

&  Av.  Pos. 

&  Gross  Gain 

&  Per.  Gain 

Lifted  Weights 

.27 

.45 

-98 

-65 

Cancellation  Tests 

.72 

.58 

-.90 

-38 

Sorting  Test 

.56 

.58 

-.92 

-36 

Mul.  Test 

.44 

.58 

-.63 

-52 

Maze  Test 

-.21 

.33 

-.95 

-90 

There  is  a  low  positive  correlation  between  initial  and  final 
ability  in  all  these  tests  but  the  maze  and  a  slightly  higher 
correlation  between  position  at  the  start  and  average  position. 
In  all  tests  there  is  a  relatively  high  negative  correlation  be- 
tween gain  and  rank  in  the  first  trial.  Whitley  says  of  these 
results:  "Individuals  with  low  standing  can  and  do  improve 
the  most  judging  objectively  though  even  so,  they  may  not 
in  conveniently  measurable  periods  of  time  overtake  those 
whose  standing  was  high  at  the  beginning." 

In  concluding  her  discussion  of  the  improvement  curve  she 
says:  "All  functions  do  approximate  one  typical  law  for 
changes  in  improvement  though  individuals  may  tend  to  differ 
in  variability.  From  this  point  of  view  practice  must  tend  to 
make  people  more  alike." 

Thorndike  in  1914  says  of  Whitley's  results  :2  "The  same 
effect  (meaning  an  increase  of  difference  due  to  practice)  ap- 
pears though  less  emphatically  in  the  case  of  Whitley's  nine 
individuals  in  a  similar  experiment.  The  four  who  were  most 
efficient  at  the  start  made  a  greater  average  gain  from  equal 

^Whitley — An  Empirical  Study  of  Certain  Tests  for  Individual  Differ- 
ences, Archives  of  Psychology. 

*Thorndike. — Education   Psychology. — Volume  3. 
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practice  than  the  four  who  were  least  efficient."  Again  aver- 
aging the  records  of  groups  of  persons  gives  results  apparent- 
ly contradictory  to  those  obtained  by  the  correlation  method. 

Wells,^  (1912),  made  a  study  of  the  effect  of  repetition  in 
an  adding  and  a  cancellation  test,  using  five  men  and  five 
women  as  subjects.  His  results,  based  on  a  comparison  of  the 
improvement  curves  obtained,  show  that  when  absolute  gain 
is  considered,  both  men  and  women  shows  an  association  of 
high  initial  ability  with  possibility  of  great  improvement.  It 
is  notable,  however,  that  all  of  these  comparisons  are  subject 
to  exceptions — an  individual  whose  record  is  good  at  first  may 
make  little  gain,  or  an  individual  whose  original  ability  is  poor 
may  make  a  surprisingly  large  gain  from  practice.  Measures 
by  relative  gains  show  "no  negative  relation"  with  gross  per- 
formance. The  Table  which  Wells  gives  showing  the  orders 
obtained  by  the  different  measurements  is  given  here. 


TABLE  NO.  22 

Well's  Table   (Individuals  designated  by  Names  of  Colors) 
Addition  Test  (Men) 


Initial   Performance 
Blue  1 

Brown  2 

Orange  3 

Eed  4 

Green  5 


Absolute  Gain 

Blue  1 

Brown  2 

Red  4 

Green  5 

Orange  3 


Relative  Gain 

Red 

Green 

Brown 

Blue 

Orange 


Additional  Test  (Women) 

Blue  1  Red  3  Red  3 

Green  2  Blue  1  Blue  1 

Red  3  Green  2  Brown  5 

Orange  4  Orange  4  Orange  4 

Brown  5  Brown  5  Green  Z 


Green 

Brown 

Blue 

Red 

Orange 


Number- Checking  Test  (Men) 

1  Brown  2  Brown  2 

2  Green  1  Red  4 

3  Red  4  Green  1 

4  Blue  3  Orange  5 

5  Orange  5  Blue  3 


Number-Checking  Test  (Women) 

Red                       1                Blue  4  Brown  5 

Green                   2                Orange  3  Orange  3 

Orange                 3                Green  2  Blue  4 

Blue                      4                Brown  5  Green  2 

Brown                   5                 Red  1  Red  1 

^Wells. — The  Relation  of  Practice  to  Individual  Differences,  A.  J.  P. 
Vol.  23,  pp.  75-88. 
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The  figures  whch  I  have  added  giving  the  initial  rank  of  the 
individuals  at  the  right  of  the  columns  shows  the  changes 
even  more  clearly.  Red  ( Number-Checking- vs^omen)  changes 
from  first  to  fifth  position  when  initial  ability  and  gross  per 
cent  gain  are  compared.  Orange  and  Brown  (Number- 
Checking  Men  &  Addition  Women),  on  the  other  hand,  are 
fifth  in  two  cases.  The  table  shows  both  negative  and  positive 
results. 

Wells  adds  to  his  comparison  of  improvement  curves,  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  value  of  different  measures  of  improvability, 
favoring  absolute  measures.  Factors  in  improvement  seem  to 
be,  in  the  order  of  their  influence  in  the  present  tests,  (1)  a 
difference  in  the  individuals  (resp.  functions)  plasticity,  i.  e., 
ability  to  profit  by  practice,  (2)  a  difference  in  the  actual 
amount  of  practice  experienced  and  (3)  constitutional  factors, 
independent  of  plasticity,  in  the  nervous  system.  He  con- 
cludes : 

"The  more  significant  results  would  seem  to  be  the  indica- 
tion that  a  superior  performance  at  the  beginning  of  special 
practice  is  not  necessarily  nor  even  probably  attained  at  the 
sacrifice  of  prospects  for  future  improvement.  A  high  initial 
efficiency  may  carry  with  it  as  much  as  or  more  prospect  of 
improvement  under  special  practice  as  a  low  one.  It  was  not 
because  the  favored  individual  had  had  more  of  the  general 
experience  enabling  him  to  meet  the  experimental  situation 
better  but  because  he  possssed  the  native  abiity  to  profit  more 
by  such  experience,  general  and  special,  past  and  future.  Not 
practice,  but  practicility,  is  responsible  for  the  superior 
position  of  such  an  individual  and,  in  broader  aspect,  not 
education  but  educability." 

Warner  Brown*  who  studied  improvement  in  card  sorting, 
had  twenty-six  individuals  make  four  or  eight  trials  a  day  for 
thirteen  days.  In  addition  to  results  obtained  concerning  in- 
terference of  habits  he  reports  data  on  the  relation  between 
initial  and  final  speed  and  improvability.  His  records  showed 
(1)  a  high  positive  correlation  between  speed  on  the  first  day 
and  speed  on  any  succeeding  day  (2)  a  negative  correlation 
between  speed  on  the  first  day  and  ability  to  profit  by  practice, 
(3)  a  negative  correlation  between  speed  at  the  end  of  thirteen 
days  and  improvement  made  during  this  time."    There  are  a 

*  Brown. — Interference  in  Card  Sorting.  University  of  California 
Publications. 
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few  exceptions  to  the  second  finding — a  few  persons  were  both 
quick  at  the  beginning  and  able  to  gain  a  great  deal  from  prac- 
tice. "Apart  from  these  exceptional  cases,"  Brown  says,  "it 
seems  on  the  whole  unquestionable  that  those  persons  who  be- 
gin slowly  will  generally  manifest  a  greater  capacity  for  im- 
provement (relative  as  well  as  absolute)  than  those  persons 
who  begin  work  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  The  effect  of  practice 
in  this  complex  process  is  to  flatten  out  the  differences  be- 
tween individuals."  On  the  other  hand,  he  says :  "Large  prac- 
tice gains  do  not  insure  the  attainment  of  superior  skill,  on  the 
contrary  they  serve  as  a  rule  only  to  reduce  the  handicap  of 
those  persons  who  are  slow  at  the  beginning." 

Hahn  and  Thorndike^  give  the  following  table  for  amount 
of  improvement  made  by  school  children  in  arithmetic.  The 
numbers  in  the  table  refer  to  number  of  examples  correctly 
solved.  The  numbers  in  parentheses  designate  the  number 
of  individuals  considered. 


TABLE 

NO.  23 

Amount  of  Improvement  in 

Relation  to 

Initial  Ability. 

Average  of 

Initial  Ability 

Grade  4 

5 

6 

7 

Grades 

0-6 

12.3  (10) 

10.7  (7) 

9.0  (29) 

10.7 

7-12 

7.6  (9) 

9.7  (12) 

10.1  (9) 

15.0  (2) 

10.6 

13-18 

13.4  (5) 

7.6  (8) 

12.3  (6) 

17.5  (2) 

12.7 

19-24 

6.7  (3) 

19.5  (4) 

11.0  (6) 

20.4  (9) 

12.3 

25-30 

12.3  (4) 

1.5  (2) 

23.4  (6) 

12.4 

31-36 

54.0  (1) 

8.5  (2) 

16.4  (5) 

37-42 

9.    (1) 

The  authors  conclude  from  this  table  that  individual  differ- 
ence increase  with  practice  since  the  initially  more  proficient 
gain  on  the  average,  more. 

The  variability  of  the  averages  obtained,  is,  however,  very 
great.  "Initial  ability  25-30,"  varies  from  1.5  to  23.4,  "19-24" 
from  6.7  to  20.4,  "31-36"  from  8.5  to  54.0. 

Data  obtained  by  Donovan  and  Thorndike  (1913)  ^  gave 
similar  results.  The  average  gross  gain  in  number  of  ex- 
amples done  for  the  four  initially  least  proficient  of  29  fourth 
grade  pupils  was  5.3,  for  the  next  four,  10,  the  next  four,  5.3, 
the  next  seven,  6.6,  next  four,  8.3,  next  five,  6.8,  next  two,  11. 

The  authors  say:  "These  results,  showing  so  little  power  of 
equal  addition  to  training  to  reduce  individual  differences, 
make  it  improbable  that  a  very  large  function  of  the  difference 

*Hahn  and  Thorndike. — Some  Results  of  Practice  in  Addition  Under 
School  Conditions.    Journal  of  Education  Psychology,  Vol.  5  No.  2. 

"Donovan  &  Thorndike. — Improvement  in  a  Practice  Experiment 
Under  School  Conditions,  A.  J.  P.  Vol.  24,  pp.  426-428. 
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found  among  school  children  can  be  greatly  attributed  to  dif- 
ference in  amount  of  training."  One  does  not  find,  in  this 
table,  however,  a  definite  tendency  for  the  best  persons  at  the 
start  to  improve  more.  The  most  that  we  can  safely  say  is 
that  there  is  an  equal  improvement  of  best  and  poorest. 

Kirby's  curves,^  drawn  on  the  basis  of  the  performance  of 
about  700  school  chidren  practising  addition  and  division  for 
equal  amounts  of  time  show  a  positive  relation  between  gain 
and  initial  ability. 

Chapman's^  results  for  22  individuals,  five  tests,  show  a 
negative  correlation  for  the  simpler  functions  which  are  near- 
er their  physiological  limit,  a  positive  relation  for  the  more 
complex  functions. 

TABLE  NO.  24 
Correlation  between  Initial  Scoresi  and  Improvement. 


Column     I 
Column  II 

Initial  Score 
Improvement 
Improvement 

Col.  I 
Correlation 

(1 
(6 
(9 

2 

7 
1 

3) 

8)  -  (1  2  3) 

0)  -  (1  2  3) 

Colli 
Correlation 

Color 

Cancellation  2 
Opposites 
Addition 
Multiplication 

03 

06 

-.09 

.44 

28 

-.14 
05 

-.19 
.34 
.41 

The  correlations  between  initial  and  final  position  are — 
color  87,  cancellation  (2)  75,  cancellation  (3)  85,  opposites  50, 
addition  96,  multiplication  87 — all  it  should  be  observed,  are 
high  and  positive.  Chapman  concludes:  "It  appears  that  in 
complex  functions  an  individual  who  has  gained  high  effi- 
ciency by  previous  general  training  will  also  improve  corres- 
pondingly during  the  practice  period,  whereas  in  simpler 
functons  as  usually  scored,  initial  efficiency  probably  bears 
little  relation  to  improvability.  If  the  method  of  scoring  were 
altered  so  as  to  weigh  improvement  which  is  made  as  the  sub- 
ject approaches  the  physiological  limit,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  high  correlations  would  be  obtained  in  the  simpler  func- 
tions." 

One  recent  study  of  normal  and  backward  school  children 
gave  important  results.    There  the  function  studied  (Dallen- 

'Kirby. — Practice  in  the  case  of  School  Children,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Education  No.  58. 

'Chapman. — Individual  Differences  in  Ability  and  Improvement,  and 
their  Correlations. — Col.  U.  Contributions  to  Education. 
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bach  1919)*  is  visual  apprehension.  Both  normal  and  back- 
ward children  were  divided  into  three  groups  on  the  basis  of 
their  performance  in  initial  tests.  The  amount  of  improve- 
ment computed  for  each  group  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 

TABLE  NO.  25 

Normal  Group  Feeble-Minded  Group 

Initial  Ability  Improvement  Initial  Ability  Improvement 

42.72  13.74  48.5  6.12 

35.32  13.43  41.26  3.14 

28.56  15.71  34.31  2.31 

The  feeble-minded  group  were  initially  more  proficient. 
They  improved  less,  however,  so  that  the  normal  group  finally 
surpassed  them.  Dallenbach  says:  ''The  feeble-minded  and 
poorer  third  of  normal  group  continue  to  improve  whereas 
the  superior  and  mediocre  subjects  of  the  normal  group  show 
a  large  initial  increase  and  then  a  long  plateau."  It  seems 
improbable  that  a  function  like  this  should  be  near  its  physi- 
ological limit,  yet  when  abnormal  are  compared  with  normal, 
or  initially  poorer  normal  with  initially  better  normal — ^the 
individuals  best  at  the  start  are  seen  to  improve  least.  When 
comparisons  are  made  within  the  feeble-minded  group  the  op- 
posite effect  is  observed. 

In  this  problem  then,  results  and  especially  conclusions 
drawn  from  them  differ  widely.  The  apparent  contradic- 
tions should  be  due,  it  seems,  to  the  fact  that  the  expermient- 
ors  studied  different  functions,  permitted  different  amounts 
of  repetition,  used  different  methods  of  measuring  gain  and 
equating  practice.  Occasionally  different  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  from  the  same  experiment.  A  correlation  figure  may 
be  urged  in  support  of  one  assumption  while  an  observation  of 
the  trend  of  average  results  may  lead  to  another  conclusion. 
We  find,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  agreement.  With  the 
exception  of  Whitley's  results,  experiments  on  mental  multi- 
plication, adding,  dividing,  show  in  general,  a  positive,  or,  at 
the  most,  a  zero  relation  between  initial  ability  and  gain.  Im- 
provement in  tests  like  color-naming,  opposites,  cancellation, 
card-sorting,  visual  apprehension  seems  normally  to  be  nega- 
tively related  to  initial  proficiency.  Those  performances  in 
which  practice  is  measured  in  terms  of  equal  time  spent  (as  in 
Kirby's,  Donovan  and  Thorndike's,  Hahn  and  Thorndike's  ex- 
periments) show  more  frequently  a  positive  correlation  than 

*  Dallenbach — A  Test  for  Visual  Apprehension  Jour.  Ed.  Psy.,  1919.. 
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do  those  in  which  equality  of  practice  means  the  reaching  of  a 
certain  result  a  delinite  number  of  times  (as  in  all  color-nam- 
ing tests,  Whitley's  and  Brown's  investigations  and  Chap- 
man's opposites.)  Exceptions  to  this  are  Dallenbach's  visual 
apprehension  and  Chapman's  cancellation  test.  In  both  cases, 
though  equal  practice  meant  equal  time  spent,  the  correlation 
was  negative.  Conclusions  seem  to  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  function  studied  and  the  measure  of  equality  of  practice 
used.  The  problem  of  the  measure  of  improvement  is  simil- 
arly of  importance. 

As  Thorndike,  Whitley,  Wells  and  others  have  pointed  out, 
the  question  of  the  measurement  of  gain  is  a  complex  one. 
Theoretical  difficulties  are  involved,  as  the  problem  as  to 
whether  gains  made  at  different  parts  of  the  practice  curve 
may  be  called  equivalent.  Even  if  we  confine  ourselves  to 
actual  time,  amount,  or  percentile  figures,  asking  not  about  re- 
lations of  gain  considered  in  the  light  of  their  frequency,  dif- 
ficulty, etc.,  but  about  gains  compared  on  the  basis  of  some 
numerical  scores,  questions  of  the  interval  over  which  im- 
provement shall  be  measured  and  of  the  score  which  shall  be 
used,  remain.  It  might  be  well  instead  of  choosing  one  meas- 
ure of  gain  and  basing  all  conclusions  on  that,  to  proceed  em- 
pirically, to  try  out  a  number  of  methods  and  to  compare  the 
results  obtained.  Whitley  has  demonstrated  the  different  con- 
clusions reached  when  theoretical  scores  are  treated  by  dif- 
ferent methods  of  computing.  A  like  study,  including  time, 
amount,  and  per  cent  methods,  and  using  two  different  inter- 
vals instead  of  one,  might  be  made  upon  actual  scores. 

In  the  present  investigation  we  have  measured  initial  abil- 
ity by  the  record  made  in  the  first  trial  or  by  the  median  rec- 
ord of  the  first  three  or  the  first  five  trials.  Each  method  has 
certain  advantages  and  certain  difficulties.  The  second  is 
more  accurate  than  the  first  in  that  the  record  is  obtained 
from  more  than  one  trial.  This  gain  in  accuracy  may  be  bal- 
anced by  a  loss  in  definiteness  due  to  the  introduction  of  an- 
other factor — improvement  in  the  tests.  When  we  take  into 
account  not  only  the  first  but  the  second  and  third  or  perhaps 
the  fourth  and  fifth  trials — we  are  measuring  not  only  the 
first  attack  at  the  problem — immediate  adaptability — but  the 
progress  made  during  three  or  five  trials.  By  employing  both 
methods  we  make  possible  a  comparison  of  the  two  and  a  cor- 
rection of  one  by  the  other. 
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Final  ability  has  also  been  measured  in  two  ways  by  using 
the  median  of  the  last  three  trials  or  the  best  record  made. 
The  former  measure  is  more  accurate  than  a  ranking  by  the 
last  trial  alone.  The  effect  of  especially  high  or  low  records 
at  the  end — due  perhaps  to  the  excitement  of  finishing  the 
series  or  the  variability  occurring  there  are  partly  eliminated 
by  this  method.  Learning,  which  would  make  the  score  of 
the  first  trial  differ  greatly  from  the  median  of  the  first  three 
or  five  trials,  would  be  of  no  practical  importance  at  the  end 
of  the  period  of  work  when  change  is  negligible.  The  interval 
between  the  median  of  the  first  and  of  the  last  three  trials  was 
the  first  basis  upon  which  improvement  was  scored. 

As  a  corresponding  point  to  initial  ability  as  measured  by 
first  trial,  final  ability  as  measured  by  the  very  best  record 
wherever  it  occurs  was  chosen.  The  main  objections  to  the 
choosing  of  such  a  point  are — (1)  the  large  part  that  chance 
may  play  when  measurement  is  based  on  only  one  trial,  (2) 
the  theoretical  objection  that  since  this  point  is  reached  by  dif- 
ferent individuals  at  different  parts  of  the  practice  curve  that 
the  amount  of  practice  is  in  no  sense  equal — and  that  discus- 
sion of  different  amounts  of  improvement  upon  the  same 
amount  of  practice  is  irrelevent.  To  the  objection  of  possible 
inaccuracy  we  have  no  adequate  answer.  Factors  such  as 
fatigue,  lack  of  interest,  distraction  during  the  test  are  men- 
tioned by  writers  on  practice  as  possible  causes  of  inaccuracy. 
These  would  tend  to  make  individual  ability  seem  less  than  its 
real  amount.  The  only  chance  errors  which  would  operate  to 
raise  records  beyond  the  ability  of  the  individual  would  be 
errors  due  to  apparatus  or  scoring  methods,  or  "accidents  in 
the  nervous  system"  which  might  make  a  subject  show  a  great 
proficiency,  never  again  equaled.  That  the  second  sort  of 
errors  are  less  frequent  than  the  first  seems  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  at  least,  possible.  Best  records  might 
even  approximate  a  representation  of  final  ability  when  the 
errors  of  the  experiment  were  eliminated.  That  such  scores 
are  fairly  reliable  seems  to  be  shown  by  their  relatively  high 
inter-correlation  (see  Chapter  4.)  At  any  rate,  if  they  are 
less  reliable  (and  if  all  other  conditions  are  equal)  this  meth- 
od will  reduce  all  coefficients  toward  zero,  making  the  positive 
correlations  less  positive  and  the  negative  less  negative. 

The  second  objection  may  be  met  by  adding  another  record 
to  the  scores  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end,  and  by  making 
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a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  problem  that  we  are  discussing. 
The  additional  record  is  one  that  I  have  called  "when  reached.** 
It  is  a  measure  of  the  time  at  which  the  best  record  is  attained 
by  each  individual.  The  theoretical  way  of  meeting  this  dif- 
ficulty consists  in  changing  our  problem  for  the  time  from  a 
discussion  of  improvement  upon  equal  amounts  of  repetiton 
to  a  discussion  of  improvement  based  on  equal  opportunity 
for  learning.  Both  kinds  of  equality,  it  should  be  recalled  are 
included  in  the  experiment.  In  the  tapping  and  word-building 
tests  there  is  an  equal  amount  of  time  spent,  in  the  other  tests 
an  equal  amount  of  products  produced.  The  practical  aspects 
of  the  problem  seem  to  remain  almost  unchanged.  We  give 
groups  of  subjects  an  equal  amount  of  practice.  The  problem 
is  not — as  in  the  former  case — who  at  the  end  of  practice  has 
attained  the  highest  level  of  efficiency?  but  rather — who  at  any 
time  in  the  course  of  the  study  has  shown  herself  able  to 
reach,  by  the  aid  of  her  original  nature  and  the  gain  from 
as  much  practice  as  she  may  have  had — a  high  score?  A 
person  who  reaches  her  best  score  early  in  the  practice  period 
and  whose  improvement  is  measured  on  this  basis,  has  had 
a  very  small  amount  of  practice  in  comparison  with  her  fel- 
lows at  the  time  the  measurement  is  made.  She  has,  in  the 
end,  however,  equal  opportunity  for  making  progress.  She  is 
not  penalized  by  measuring  her  improvement  on  the  basis  of  a 
few  trials.  Her  record  is  on  the  contrary  better  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  Her  lack  of  ability  to  maintain  her  high 
standing  is  not  taken  into  account.  Whether  or  not  this  lack 
of  ability  is  a  significant  thing  or  merely  an  accident  due  to 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  experiment — is  a  point  to  be  considered 
after  the  different  measures  of  gain  have  been  compared.  Our 
two  problems,  based  on  different  intervals  of  measurement 
are :  "Which  individuals,  with  equal  amounts  of  practice,  will 
be,  at  the  end,  at  the  highest  level  efficiency?"  and  "Which  in- 
dividuals, being  given  equal  opportunity  to  dispay  their  abil- 
ity, will  best  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  eventual  high 
achievements?" 

The  two  intervals — the  difference  between  the  median  of  the 
first  three  and  last  three  trials — or  the  difference  between  the 
first  and  the  best  trials  were  used  then  as  our  basis  for  calcu- 
lating improvement.  Four  methods  of  measuring  gain  were 
employed  for  both  the  first  and  the  second  periods.  The  first 
interval  is  measured  by — (1)  the  difference  between  the  gross 
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time  required,  (2)  the  difference  between  the  gross  amount  of 
work  performed  in  a  given  time,  (3)  the  per  cent  which  the 
gain  measured  by  either  of  these  methods  was  of  the  initial 
abiity,  (4)  or  by  the  method  of  changes  in  ranks.  An  example 
will  make  these  scores  clear. 

Let  us  suppose  that  "A"  in  the  adding  test  has  an  initial 
score  of  103  seconds  required  to  add  the  first  four  columns  and 
a  final  score  of  79  seconds  for  time  required  to  add  an  equally 
difficult  four  columns.  The  gross  difference  in  time  (first 
method)  is  24.  The  gross  difference  in  amount  is  obtained  by 
transmuting  the  scores  103  and  79  into  terms  of  amount  done 
per  unit  of  time.  The  difference  between  the  reciprocals  of 
the  two  numbers  gives  us  .003.  The  ratio,  gain  divided  by 
first  trial,  is  different  by  the  time  and  by  the  amount  method 
— in  one  case  .233  in  the  other  .309.  This  difference  by  our 
scheme  of  correlating  does  not  concern  us — ^for  though  the 
actual  percentage  amounts  may  be  different,  their  relative 
order  by  the  time  and  amount  method  remain  unchanged.  In 
using  the  method  of  ranks  we  need  to  arrange  all  the  subjects 
in  an  order  of  merit  for  initial  and  final  ability  and  to  use  as 
a  measure  of  gain  the  difference  between  the  first  and  last 
positions  of  each  individual.  The  person  whose  gain  was  the 
largest  has  made  the  largest  step  up  on  the  scale — the  person 
whose  gain  was  the  least  has  gone  down  the  largest  amount  on 
the  scale.  All  steps  it  should  be  noted,  are  assumed  to  be  equal. 
A  gain  from  second  to  first  place  is  considered  equivalent  to  a 
change  from  twenty-third  to  twenty-second  positions.  The 
value  of  this  assumption  can  be  tested  later.  In  our  illustra- 
tive case  A — who  was  20th  at  first  became  16th  in  the  final 
ranking.    Her  gain  then  was  4. 

Using  the  second  interval — difference  between  first  and 
best  trials — as  a  basis  of  measurement  we  obtain  four  figures 
— difference  in  time  required,  difference  in  per  cent  of  gain, 
difference  in  relative  position  and  difference  in  time  at  which 
the  best  record  was  made.  The  first  three  measures  are  simi- 
lar to  those  already  employed.  The  measure  "gain  in  amount" 
was  omitted,  because  the  labor  of  turning  time  into  amount 
seemed  to  over-balance  the  possible  advantage  of  another 
measure  of  improvement.  The  possible  trend  of  correlations 
by  this  method  may  be  inferred  perhaps  by  applying  the  re- 
sults obtained  when  the  difference  between  the  median  of  the 
first  and  second  trial  was  used,  to  the  actual  time  records  se- 
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cured  from  the  second  interval.  The  measure,  "time  at  which 
best  record  is  made,"  was  obtained  in  the  following  way :  The 
subject  who  made  her  best  record  earliest  in  the  practice  was 
considered  to  have  made  the  most  significant  gain.  In  our  il- 
lustration, "A"  achieved  her  best  record  at  the  twentieth 
trial — her  ranking  is  higher  by  this  method  than  "B"  whose 
best  record  came  at  the  twenty-first  trial. 

The  following  tabular  arrangement  will  give  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  measures  used. 

I.  Basis  of  measurement — progress  made  between  median 
of  first  three  and  last  three  trials. 

A.  Improvement  measured  by  difference  in  gross  time  re- 
quired. 

B.  Improvement  measured  by  difference  in  gross  amount 
done  per  unit  of  time. 

C.  Improvement  measured  by  ratio,  gain  measured  by 
gross  methods  divided  by  median  of  first  three  trials. 

D.  Improvement  measured  by  gain  in  relative  position. 

II.  Basis  of  measurement — progress  made  between  initial 
trial  and  best  trial. 

A.  Improvement  measured  by  difference  in  gross  time  re- 
quired. 

B.  Improvement  measured  by  ratio,  gain  measured  by 
gross  method  divided  by  first  trial. 

C.  Improvement  measured  by  gain  in  relative  position. 

D.  Score  used — ^time  of  reaching  best  record. 

The  two  problems — ^measurement  of  gain  and  relation  of 
improvement  to  initial  ability  may  best  be  attacked  (1)  by 
considering  the  general  trend  of  relationship,  the  result  ob- 
tained when  all  the  different  measures  of  gain  were  correlated 
with  the  measures  of  initial  ability,  (2)  by  examining  the 
agreement  between  the  measures  of  gain — both  by  (a)  com- 
paring the  correlations  with  initial  ability  obtained  by  using 
different  measures  of  gain  and  (b)  by  comparing  the  tests 
themselves —  using  as  a  basis  for  this  comparison,  the  ob- 
served relationship  between  original  ability  and  improvability. 
Table  26  presents  the  data  on  which  the  conclusions  are  based. 
It  shows  the  correlation  of  scores  signifying  improvement, 
with  each  other  and  with  initial  proficiency.  In  this  table  are 
included  not  only  the  results  of  the  present  investigation  but  a 
computation  based  upon  a  study  made  by  Professor  HoUing- 
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worth  in  1914.*  In  this  experiment  thirteen  individuals  prac- 
tised seven  tests,  repeating  each  test  two  hundred  and  five 
times — until  a  definite  improvement  level  was  reached.     All 


TABLE  NO.  26 

Correlation  between  Initial  Score  and  Various  Measures  of  Gain. 

Investigation  A — Gain  Measured  from  Medians. 

Color-naming. 


Median  1st — 3 

Time 

Amount 

% 

Rank 

Median  1st- 

-3            X 

-31 

-02 

-24 

-39 

Time 

-31 

X 

93 

98 

87 

Amount 

-02 

93 

X 

97 

96 

% 

-24 

98 

97 

X 

96 

Rank 

-39 

87 
Adding. 

96 

96 

X 

Median  1st — 3 

Time 

Amount 

% 

Rank 

Median  1st- 

-3             X 

-11 

50 

16 

-12 

Time 

-11 

X 

78 

93 

91 

Amount 

50 

78 

X 

91 

74 

% 

16 

93 

91 

2 

88 

Rank 

-12 

91 

74 

88 

X 

Multiplying 

Median  1st — 3 

Time 

Amount 

% 

Rank 

Median   1st- 

-3            X 

-84 

30 

-17 

50 

Time 

-84 

X 

13 

60 

71 

Amount 

30 

13 

X 

85 

88 

% 

-17 

60 

85 

X 

66 

Rank 

50 

71 
Tapping 

88 

66 

X 

Median  1st — 3 

Time 

Amount 

% 

Rank 

Median  1st- 

-3            X 

-15 

-09 

-15 

-38 

Time 

-15 

X 

99 

99 

89 

Amount 

-09 

99 

X 

99 

87 

% 

-15 

99 

99 

X 

88 

Rank 

-38 

89 

87 

88 

X 

Word-Building. 

Median  1st — 3 

Time 

Amount 

% 

Rank 

Median  1st — 3            x 

-26 

-05 

-11 

-24 

Time 

-26 

X 

88 

97 

92 

Amount 

-05 

88 

X 

96 

92 

% 

-11 

97 

96 

X 

90 

Rank 

-24 

92 

92 

90 

X 

Investigation  A — Gain 

Measured  from  1st  Trial  to  Best  Trial. 

Color-Naming. 

1st  Trial 

Time 

% 

Rank 

When 

1st  Trial 

X 

-57 

-40 

-39 

-11 

Time 

-57 

X 

94 

80 

-12 

% 

-40 

94 

X 

87 

-20 

Rank 

-39 

80 

87 

X 

-36 

When 

-11 

-12 

-20 

-36 

X 

*For  further  description  of  the  tests  see  Rolling  worth's  "Influence 
of  Caffein  upon  Efficiency."   Archives  of  Psychology,  No.  22. 
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Tapping. 

1st  Trial 

Time 

% 

X 

06 

-18 

06 

X 

99 

-18 

99 

X 

-44 

85 

89 

50 

-21 

Adding. 

-27 

1st  Trial 

Time 

% 

X 

-85 

-68 

-85 

X 

96 

-68 

96 

X 

-52 

83 

91 

-07 

02 

Multiplying 

-01 

1st  Trial 

Time 

% 

X 

-94 

-66 

-94 

X 

78 

-66 

78 

X 

-48 

61 

90 

-03 

20    ' 

15 

Rank 

When 

-44 

50 

85 

-21 

89 

-27 

X 

-41 

-41 

X 

Rank 

When 

-52 

-07 

83 

02 

91 

-01 

X 

-42 

-42 

X 

Rank 

When 

-48 

-03 

61 

20 

90 

15 

X 

18 

18 

X 

1st  Trial 

Amount 

% 

Rank 

When 


1st  Trial 

Amount 

% 

Rank 

When 


1st  Trial 
Amount 

% 

Rank 

When 

Investigation  B — Gain  Measured  by  Difference  Between  Median  of  1st 

and  Last  5. 
Color-Naming. 

Rank 

-36 

83 

83 

90 

X 


Rank 

-63 

71 

90 

76 

X 

Rank 

-65 

83 

94 

98 

X 

Rank 

-50 

82 

86 

81 

X 

Rank 

-36 
78 
78 
78 

X 


Median  1st — 5 

Time 

Amount 

% 

Median 

1st- 

-5            X 

-73 

-29 

-57 

Time 

-73 

X 

81 

97 

Amount 

-29 

81 

X 

87 

% 

-57 

97 

87 

X 

Rank 

-36 

83 

83 

90 

Opposites. 

Median  1st — 5 

Time 

Amount 

% 

Median 

1st- 

-5             X 

-98 

-35 

-83 

Time 

-98 

X 

45 

92 

Amount 

-35 

45 

X 

66 

% 

-83 

92 

66 

X 

Rank 

-63 

71 

90 

76 

Calculations 

Median  1st — 5 

Time 

Amount 

% 

Median 

1st- 

-5             X 

-92 

-50 

-69 

Time 

-92 

X 

72 

88 

Amount 

-50 

72 

X 

95 

% 

-69 

88 

95 

X 

Rank 

-65 

83 
Tapping 

94 

98 

Median  1st 

Time 

Amount 

% 

Median 

1st 

X 

-03 

10 

-03 

Time 

-03 

X 

98 

99 

Amount 

10 

98 

X 

98 

% 

-03 

99 

98 

X 

Rank 

-50 

82 

86 

81 

Discrimination 

, , 

Median  1st 

Time 

Amount 

% 

Median  1st 

X 

-53 

-53 

-53 

Time 

-53 

X 

1.00 

1.00 

Amount 

-52 

1.00 

X 

1.00 

% 

-68 

1.00 

1.00 

X 

Rank 

-«8 

78 

.78 

.78 
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Crossing  Test   (Cancellation) 


Median  1st 

Time 

Amount 

% 

Rank 

Median 

1st 

X 

-02 

27 

20 

-43 

Time 

-02 

X 

90 

64 

85 

Amount 

27 

90 

X 

99 

75 

% 

20 

64 

99 

X 

74 

Rank 

-43 

85 
Three  Hole 

75 
Test 

74 

X 

Median  1st 

Time 

Amount 

% 

Rank 

Median 

1st 

X 

-89 

-08 

-66 

-32 

Time 

-89 

X 

51 

89 

58 

Amount 

-08 

51 

X 

78 

87 

% 

-66 

89 

78 

X 

82 

Rank 

-32 

58 

87 

82 

X 

measurements  were  made  in  terms  of  time  required  to  per- 
form a  given  task.  The  color-naming,  tapping,  and  calcula- 
tion tests  of  this  study  are  comparable  to  the  color-naming, 
tapping  and  adding  tests  of  the  present  investigation.  The 
records  here  have  been  treated  by  the  first  method,  the  inter- 
val being  that  between  the  median  of  the  first  and  of  the  last 
five  trials.  This  study  will  be  referred  to  as  Investigation  B. 
Table  27  is  an  extract  from  the  first  table,  presenting  some  of 
the  same  facts  in  a  different  order.  Correlations  between 
measures  of  gain  have  been  omitted  and  the  relation  of  im- 
provement to  initial  ability  only  is  shown.  An  inspection  of 
this  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  trend  of  relationship. 


TABLE  NO.  27 
Correlation  Improvement  and  First  Records. 
I.  Investigation  A — Measured  by  Median. 


Test  Time  Amount  % 

C.  N.  -31  -02  -24 

Tap.  -15  -09  -15 

Add.  -11  50  16 

Mul.  -84  30  -17 

W.  B.  -26  -05  -11 

II.  Investigation 
C.  N.  -57  -40 
Tap.  06  -18 
Add.  -85  -68 
Mul.  -94  -66 

III.  Investigation  B — Measured  by  Medians. 
C.  N.  -73  -29  -57 
0pp.  -98  -35  -83 
Calcu.  -92  -50  -69 
Tap.  -03  10  -03 
Discr.  -53  -53  -53 
Cross-Test  -02  27  20 
Three  Hole  -89  -08  -66 


When 


Rank 
-39 
-38 
-12 
50 
-24 


A — Measured  by  interval  of  1st  and  best  trials. 


-39 
-44 
-52 
-48 


-36 
-63 
-65 
-50 
-36 
-43 
-32 


-11 

50 

-07 

-03 
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A  definite  tendency  of  the  correlations  is  at  once  apparent. 
The  correlation  of  gain,  measured  in  any  of  the  five  ways, 
with  initial  ability  is  negative  in  fifty-six  cases  out  of  the  six- 
ty-four. It  is  above  minus  30  in  one-half  of  the  cases,  above 
minus  10  in  all  but  seven  of  the  negative  cases. 

Exceptions  to  this  tendency  toward  negative  correlation 
are  for  the  most  part  small.  The  positive  correlations  are 
adding  (by  amount)  50,  (by  %)  16,  multiplying  (amount)  30, 
(rank)  50,  tapping  (second  method)  06,  (Investigation  B) 
10,  crossing  test  (amount)  27,  (by  per  cent)  20.  Color-nam- 
ing measured  by  all  methods  in  both  experiments,  tapping  by 
both  methods  in  Investigation  A,  word-building,  multiplying 
by  the  second  method,  opposites,  calculation,  discrimination, 
and  the  three  hole  test  show  negative  correlations  throughout. 

The  preponderance  of  negative  over  positive  correlations 
in  number  and  amount  suggests  that,  if  our  measures  are 
accurate  ones,  greater  relative  ability  at  the  start,  in  some  of 
these  tests,  need  not  go  with  greater  ability  to  improve. 

A  comparison  of  measures  of  gain  is  instructive.  Table 
28  gives  the  average  correlation  of  each  measure  of  improve- 
ment with  the  two  or  three  other  scores  used.  The  measure 
called  "when  reached"  has  because  it  is  not  comparable  with 
the  other  scores,  been  omitted  here.  So  improvement  in  col- 
or-naming, measured  by  the  time  method  has  an  average  cor- 
relation of  .93  with  improvement  as  measured  by  the  amount, 
per  cent,  and  rank  method.  Next  to  each  entry  in  the  table  is 
a  figure  in  parentheses  (one,  two,  three,  or  four)  which  rep- 
resents the  rank  of  the  average  correlation  as  compared  with 
other  average  correlations  in  the  same  test  by  different  meth- 
ods. The  (4)  next  to  93  (time)  in  color-naming  means  that  in 
this  test  (medians  being  used  as  measures)  the  average  corre- 
lation of  time  with  the  other  three  measures  was  found  to  be 
less  high  than  the  average  correlation  of  any  one  of  the  other 
measures  with  all  three.  The  (1)  after  per  cent  shows  that 
per  cent  had  the  highest  average  correlation.  Amount  and 
ranks  came  next. 

In  this  table,  as  we  would  expect,  all  correlations  are  posi- 
tive. They  are  above  fifty  per  cent  except  in  two  cases,  above 
sixty  except  in  five  cases.  Rankings  by  different  measures  of 
gain  seem,  then,  to  resemble  each  other. 

The  measures  have  a  certain  individuality.  In  all  the  ex- 
periments together  per  cent  has  the  highest  correlation  with 
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other  measures  of  gain — ^then  come  in  order,  ranks,  amount, 
and  time.  The  ranking  by  per  cents  is  the  same — it  should  be 
noted — whether  the  percent  is  obtained  from  a  measure  of 
amount  of  time  taken  or  amount  of  work  performed.  If  one 
wishes  an  order  of  gain  which  will  be  the  same  whichever  way 
it  is  obtained  and  which  will  indicate  most  closely  the  results 
given  by  other  measures,  per  cent  seems  to  be  the  one  to  use. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  pointed  out  many  times,  this 
figure  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  further  removed  from 
the  original  results  than  are  figures  of  actual  amount  of  work 
done  or  time  required. 


TABLE 

NO.  28 

Average  Correlation  of  Measures  of  Gain. 

I.    Investigation 

A- 

-Median  used  as 

measure. 

Test 

Time 

Amount 

% 

Rank 

Color-naming 

93    (4) 

95    (2) 

97 

(1) 

93    (3) 

Adding 

87   (2) 

81    (1) 

91 

(1) 

84    (3) 

Tapping 

95   (3) 

95    (2) 

96 

(1) 

88    (4) 

Multiplying 

48   (4) 

62    (3) 

70 

(2) 

75    (1) 

Word-building 

92   (2) 

92    (3) 

94 

(1) 

91    (4) 

II.  Investigation 

A- 

-1st  and  Best  used  as  measure 

Color-naming 

87   (2) 

'91 

(1) 

84    (3) 

Adding 

89    (2) 

94 

(1) 

87   (3) 

Tapping 

92   (2) 

94 

(1) 

87    (3) 

Multiplying 

69    (3) 

84 

(1) 

76   (2) 

III.  Investigation 

i  B- 

—Median  used  as 

measure. 

Color-naming 

87   (3) 

84    (4) 

91 

(2) 

95    (1) 

Opposites 

70   (3) 

67   (4) 

78 

(2) 

79    (1) 

Calculations 

81    (4) 

87    (3) 

93 

(1) 

92    (2) 

Tapping 

93    (1) 

92   (2) 

91 

(3) 

83    (4) 

Discrimination 

93    (2) 

93    (2) 

93 

(2) 

78   (4) 

Crossing 

80   (2) 

88    (1) 

79 

(3) 

78    (4) 

Three  Hole 

66   (4) 

72   (3) 

83 

(1) 

75    (2) 

The  difference  between  measures  of  gain  can  be  demon- 
strated further  by  a  consideration  of  Table  27  which  gives  the 
correlation  of  different  measures  of  gain  with  initial  ability. 
This  correlation  is,  except  in  three  cases  where  they  are  equal, 
less  strongly  negative  in  the  case  of  per  cent  than  of  time. 
Similarly  correlations  by  amount  are  more  positive  than  cor- 
relations by  per  cent.  The  reason  for  this  is  inherent  in  the 
measures  themselves. 

A  hypothetical  case  will  demonstrate  this.  Let  us  suppose 
that  A  and  B  took  25  and  50  seconds  respectively  to  perform  a 
certain  task.  A,  by  the  time  method  is  better  at  the  beginning 
than  B.  Let  each  one  make  a  gain  of  five  seconds — by  the 
time  method  an  equal  gain.  If  we  change  these  gains  into  per 
cents,  the  equality  is  lost.    A,  who  was  best  at  first  has  gained 
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20% — B  who  was  less  skillful  has  gained  only  10%.  The  in- 
itially better  person  by  the  per  cent  method,  is  given  the  ad- 
vantage. So  the  tendency  toward  negative  correlation,  be- 
tween initial  ability  and  improvement,  so  marked  in  the  case 
of  the  time  measure,  is  reduced  by  a  change  to  the  per  cent 
method,  which,  when  gains  equal  by  the  time  method  are  com- 
pared allows  the  person  with  the  better  initial  record  to  make 
the  larger  gain.  The  small  size  of  the  negative  correlation 
measured  by  the  amount  method  can  be  demonstrated  in  the 
same  way.  Turning  the  original  25  and  50  into  terms  of 
amount  accomplished — we  get  04  and  02.  A  and  B  by  the  or- 
iginal hypothesis  each  required  five  seconds  less  at  the  end  of 
the  practice  period.  Their  times  were  then  20  and  45  seconds. 
These  turned  into  amounts  give  05  and  022.  The  one  who  was 
better  at  the  beginning  is — as  in  the  case  of  per  cent — given 
the  advantage. 

But  this  advantage  is  greater  than  the  advantage  given  by 
the  per  cent  method.  In  the  example  the  gain  of  the  better 
person  when  measured  by  the  per  cent  method  is  twice  the 
gain  of  the  poorer,  when  measured  by  the  amount  method, 
however,  this  relation  is  five  to  two.  Amount  then  will  have 
the  least  high  negative  correlation  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  better  person,  by  this  method,  has  the  greatest  advantage 
over  the  poorer.  Gains  made  by  persons  good  at  the  begin- 
ning are  raised  by  a  change  to  the  amount  method,  the  nega- 
tive relation  between  initial  ability  and  improvability  conse- 
quently reduced. 

Objections  are  easily  raised  against  the  measure  which  has 
been  called  "Rank."  Its  obvious  fault  is  that  it  allows  for  no 
improvement  for  the  person  who  is  best  at  first  and  no  loss 
for  the  person  who  is  initially  worst.  Furthermore,  rise  in 
position  from  sixth  to  third  place,  for  example,  is  considered 
equal  to  a  change  in  rank  from  22nd  to  19th.  Another  difficulty 
was  noted  when  the  results  were  correlated.  Almost  all  gains 
in  rank  were  small  and  there  were  frequently  three  or  four 
or  even  five  which  were  equal  in  amount.  Correlations  by  the 
rank  method  are  not  as  accurate  when  a  number  of  the  quan- 
tities in  one  of  the  orders  are  equal  as  when  the  differentiation 
of  positions  is  obvious.  The  rank  method  when  tried  out, 
however,  showed  a  surprisingly  high  correlation  with  other 
measures  and  a  low  negative  correlation,  as  did  other  methods, 
vdth  initial  ability.    The  evidence  from  the  experiment  seems 
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to  show  that  if  the  other  three  scores  are  valid,  that  this  also 
gives  fairly  truthful  result.  In  the  present  experiment  it  hap- 
pened infrequently  that  the  person  who  was  first,  remained 
first,  or  the  person  who  was  last,  remained  last,  so  the  ques- 
tion of  undistributed  extremes  did  not  affect  the  results  ma- 
terially. The  assumption  that  gains  at  the  ends  of  the  scale 
are  equal  is  one  which  underlies  the  other  measures  as  well 
and  so  will  not  affect  the  correlations  between  the  methods  of 
scoring  improvement.  It  may  be  argued  in  favor  of  this  way 
of  measuring,  that  in  daily  life  gain  is  more  frequently  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  relative  than  of  absolute  achievement.  The 
rank  method  makes  improvement  contingent  on  the  achieve- 
ment of  others  as  well  as  upon  the  subject's  own  absolute  gain. 

The  measure  called  "when  reached"  is  not  a  measure  of  im- 
provement in  the  sense  that  the  others  are  records  of  prog- 
ress. It  correlates  negatively  with  other  measures  of  gain, 
except  in  the  case  of  adding,  a  correlation  of  +02,  and  in  the 
case  of  multiplying  where  there  is  a  small  positive  correlation 
throughout.  With  one  exception  (tapping)  the  correlation 
between  initial  ability  and  "when"  is  low  and  negative.  There 
seems  to  be  no  relation  between  reaching  one's  maximum 
early  and  being  proficient  at  the  start,  and  a  tendency  toward 
negative  relation  between  achieving  one's  best  record  early 
and  making  a  large  amount  of  gain.  This  latter  is  a  correla- 
tion which  seems  on  the  face  of  it,  to  be  a  probable  one.  but, 
as  shown  by  the  small  size  of  the  coefficients,  not  inevitable. 

In  observing  the  results  gained  by  the  different  methods 
one  notes  that  in  three  cases  out  of  four  the  correlation  be- 
tween initial  ability  and  improvement  as  measured  by  differ- 
ence between  best  scores  and  initial  scores  is  more  strongly 
negative  than  the  correlation  between  initial  ability  and  im- 
provement measured  by  the  difference  between  the  medians  of 
the  first  and  last  trials.  The  exception  noted  is  in  the  case  of 
tapping  in  whch  the  two  coefficients  are  approximately  equal. 
Best  records  and  initial  records  would  seem  from  their  deriva- 
tion to  be  less  reliable  than  median  records.  But  chance  errors 
would  operate  to  reduce  coefficients  toward  zero  rather  than 
toward  minus  100.  A  constant  error  might  be  operative 
here.  If  it  were  true  that  best  records  always  tend  to  raise  a 
score  above  its  true  amount  (or  first  records  to  lower  it  un- 
duly), then  since  there  is  greater  opportunity  in  the  case  of 
the  initially  poor  than  of  the  initially  good  individuals,  such 
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an  error  would  make  the  change  made  by  those  poorest  at  the 
start  seem  greater  than  the  change  made  by  the  initially  bet- 
ter people.  This  error,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  the  error 
to  which  all  unweighted  measurements  of  improvement  are 
subject.  We  are  not  discussing  the  question  of  opportunity, 
difficulty,  probability,  but  of  actual  observable  amounts  of 
gain.  It  is  improbable  also  that  best  records  were  frequently 
much  accelerated.  Where  such  increase  was  due  to  an  "ac- 
cident in  the  nervous  system"  it  cannot  be  called  an  error,  for 
we  are  inquiring  here  not  into  average  performance  but  ulti- 
mate capacity,  however  caused.  The  lowering  of  first  records 
is  likewise,  if  present,  an  actual  fact  which  should  be  included 
in  the  measurement.  The  fact  that  best  records  have  a  high 
intercorrelation  and  a  low  negative  correlation  with  improve- 
ment, (as  do  other  measures)  would  seem  to  argue  for  their 
reliability.  A  possible  explanation  of  the  higher  negative 
correlation  of  best  scores  might  be  the  fact  that  the  first  trial 
— best  trial  interval  allows  for  the  greatest  amount  of  im- 
provement whereas  the  median  method  has,  as  seen  above, 
irrelevantly  admitted  opportunity  for  learning. 

Besides  the  relation  between  first  records  and  improvement 
and  the  relation  between  the  intervals  and  scores  which 
measure  gain,  the  differences  in  the  tests  themselves  may  be 
studied — when  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  re- 
lation between  gain  and  original  ability.  We  can  arrange  the 
tests  in  a  hierarchy  using  as  the  basis  for  our  ranking  the 
amount  of  negative  correlation  between  initial  ability  and  im- 
provability.  We  may  use  the  "time"  method  as  the  measure  of 
gain — as  this  was  the  one  in  which  all  but  three  of  the  original 
measurements  were  made.  Then  we  have  Table  No.  29.  In 
Table  No.  30  the  arrangement  is  made  by  an  averaging  of 
the  correlations  by  time,  per  cent,  and  amount  (where  amount 
was  calculated). 

That  something  is  actually  measured  by  this  hierarchy  might 
be  argued  from  the  fact  that  the  same  tests  by  different  meas- 
ures or  in  different  experiments  so  frequently  fall  relatively 
near  together  in  these  tables.  We  have  color-naming  in  Table 
29  consistently  high  -73,  -57,  -31.  Tapping  in  the  same  table 
is  always  low  -15,  -03  and  06.  Near  the  tapping  test  is  the 
crossing  tests  (-02)  which  seems  to  be  somewhat  similar. 

Multiplying  has  a  high  negative  correlation  when  measured 
by  either  method.    Near  it  are  opposites,  calculation,  and  add- 
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TABLE  NO.  29 

Negative  Correlation  of  First  Records  with  Improvement  as 
Measured  by  Time. 
Investigation 

B                          Opposites  -98 

A  2nd  Method  Multiplying  -94 

B                          Calculation  -92 

B                          Three  Hole  -89 

A  2nd  Method  Adding  -85 

A  1st  Method    Multiplying  -84 

B                          Color-naming  -73 

A  2nd  Method  Color-naming  -57 

B                          Discrimination  -53 

A  1st  Method  Color-naming  -31 

A  1st  Method  Word-building  -28 

A  1st  Method  Tapping  -15 

A  1st  Method  Adding  -11 

B                          Tapping  -03 

B                          Crossing  -02 

A  2nd  Method  Tapping  06 

TABLE   NO.  30 

Hierarchy  of  Negative  Correlation  of  First  Records — Measures 

Averaged 

Investigation  Average 

A  Method  2  Multiplying  -80 

A  Method  2  Adding  -77 

B                      Opposites  -72 

B                      Calculations  -70 

B                      Three  Hole  -54 

B                      Discrimination  -53 

B                      Color-naming  -53 

A  Method  2  Color-naming  -49 

A  Method  1  Multiplying  -24 

A  Method  1  Color-naming     •  -19 

A  Method  1  Word-building  -14 

A  Method  1  Tapping  -13 

A  Method  2  Tapping  -06 

B                      Tapping  01 

B                      Crossing  Test  15 

A  Method  1  Adding  18 

ing  (by  one  method).  Adding  and  calculation  differ  of  course 
only  in  the  particular  form  of  the  operation  involved.  The 
similarity  between  the  opposites  and  the  calculation  tests  has 
frequently  been  commented  upon.  Table  No.  30  shows  (with 
some  exceptions)  a  like  result.  Tapping  is  consistently  low — 
and  ranks  with  crossing — color-naming  is  consistently  medi- 
ocre, multiplying  (by  one  method),  opposites  and  calculation 
are  all  high.  The  discrimination  reaction  and  the  three  hole 
test  rank  with  these. 

A  general  tendency  is  brought  out  by  the  two  hierarchies. 
Tests  of  the  higher,  "more  intellectual"  functions  seem  to 
gravitate  toward  the  top   of  the   list — ^those  of  the  lower 
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"motor"  functions  are  more  frequently  found  below  the  mid- 
dle. Opposites,  calculation,  and  multiplying  are  definitely  at 
the  top.  Tapping  and  crossing  are  always  at  the  bottom, 
and  color-naming  is  always  mediocre.  Were  the  order  strict- 
ly that  of  intellectual  to  less  intellectual  functions  probably 
the  position  of  word-building  would  be  raised  and  that  of  dis- 
crimination lowered. 

The  tendency  is  sufficiently  well  marked  for  us  to  observe 
that  in  tests  employing  higher  mental  functions,  initial  pro- 
ficiency is  less  likely  to  imply  subsequent  improvement  than  is 
ability  at  the  start  in  lower  forms  of  achievement  likely  to  in- 
dicate probable  gain  to  be  made  in  those  particular  tests. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  this  hierarchy.  Closeness  of  ap- 
proach to  a  limit,  or  relative  unreliability  of  the  more  complex 
performances  are  possible  though  not  probable  explanations. 
Tests  at  the  top  of  the  hierarchy  show  no  consistent  tendency 
to  be  those  in  which  the  end  of  improvement  is  most  closely 
approximated.  Opposites  and  calculations,  it  is  true,  showed 
a  level  of  improvement  but  tapping  (Investigation  B)  did 
also.  Color-naming  which  showed  a  definite  level  stands,  not 
as  we  might  expect,  at  the  top  but  in  the  middle.  Multiplying 
— the  test  in  which  there  was  the  greatest  possibility  of  gain 
of  all — is  not  at  the  bottom  but  near  the  top  of  the  list. 

Nor  does  the  hierarchy  follow  the  order  of  reliability.  The 
reliability  of  the  tests  in  Investigation  B  is  not  determined 
but  because  of  the  large  amount  of  practice  given  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  individual  variability  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
Calculations  of  Investigation  B  should  then  be  more  reliable 
than  adding  of  Investigation  A.  It  is  equally  or  more  strong- 
ly negative.  Similarly  color-naming  in  Investigation  B,  with 
a  larger  practice  period  is  more  negative  than  color-naming 
in  investigation  A.  The  color-naming  and  adding  tests  of  the 
present  study  contrasted  with  the  more  variable  multiplying, 
tapping  and  word-building  tests.  Multiplying  which  is  most 
unreliable  is  at  the  top  of  the  list,  tapping  also  unreliable  is 
at  the  bottom.  If  multiplying  were  excluded  one  might  ven- 
ture the  suggestion  that  the  least  reliable  tests  had  their  co- 
efficients reduced  toward  zero,  whereas  in  those  that  are  less 
variable,  in  which  practice  is  continued  for  the  longest  time — 
the  correlations  are  more  strongly  negative.  All  arguments 
from  such  a  hierarchy  are  dangerous,  not  only  because  of  the 
number  of  factors  involved,  but  because  of  the  chance  errors 
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which  may  enter  in,  the  tendency  to  argue  from  striking 
cases,  etc.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  this  hierarchy  seems 
to  give  results  opposite  to  those  obtained  by  other  investi- 
gators— showing  that  improvement  in  the  more  complex 
functions  has  a  larger  negative  relation  to  original  skill  than 
has  improvement  in  the  simpler  functions.* 

Since  the  matter  of  unreliability  may  still  be  urged  as  an 
objection  it  might  be  well  to  determine  improvement  by  us- 
ing two  of  the  least  variable  measures  even  though  this  de- 
termination reduces  enormously  opportunity  for  gain.  The 
practice  series  (of  Investigation  A)  for  this  purpose,  was 
divided  into  halves.  Eleven  trials  were  included  in  each  half. 
Improvement  is  measured  from  the  median  of  the  first  to  the 
median  of  the  second  half.  Table  31  shows  the  correlation  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  halves,  and  also  the  correlation  be- 
tween initial  ability,  as  measured  by  the  median  of  the  first 
eleven  trials,  and  improvement,  as  measured  by  the  difference 
between  the  median  of  the  first  and  second  halves. 

TABLE  NO.  31 

Cor.  Initial  Ability     Cor.  between  two  Halves 
and  Improvement 

Color-Naming  -21  .96 

Adding  -60  .94 

Tapping  34  94 

Mul.  -54  87 

Word-Building  -40  88 

The  correlations  here  are  still,  with  the  exception  of  tap- 
ping, negative.  They  are  less  in  the  case  of  multiplying  and 
color-naming,  very  much  greater  in  the  case  of  adding.  The 
reduction  of  the  coefficients  toward  zero  is  explicable  as  a  re- 
sult of  reducing  the  amount  of  practice.  A  rise  in  correlation 
toward  minus  one  hundred  might  be  due  to  increased  reliabil- 
ity of  results. 

The  very  high  correlation  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
test  is  important.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  poorest  indi- 
viduals are  gaining  the  most — whether  gain  is  measured  in 
terms  of  actual  amount  or  time  gained — ^they  do  not,  during 
the  interval  between  the  median  of  the  first  and  of  the  last 

*If  the  hierarchy  were  in  terms  of  amount  done  the  order  would  be 
different.  But  as  this  is  the  method  furthest  removed  from  the  original 
measures  such  a  hierarchy  would  seem  to  be  of  lesser  value.  What  the 
results  would  be  had  the  original  scores  been  in  terms  of  amount  done 
and  the  practice  equated  in  terms  of  time  spent  we  do  not  know. 
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half  of  the  experiment,  catch  up  with  those  who  were  initially- 
most  proficient.  Changes  in  rank  are  more  noticeable  (see 
Chapter  2)  when  the  median  of  three  trials  or  one  trial  only 
is  considered. 

In  order  to  make  this  study  comparable  to  others  on  the 
same  subject,  Table  32  is  added,  which  gives  the  average  gain 
for  the  six  who  were  initially  most  proficient,  the  five  who 
were  least  skillful,  and  the  two  intervening  sets  of  six.  Im- 
provement is  measured  by  the  time  method  over  the  interval, 
median  of  the  first  to  median  of  the  last  three  trials. 


TABLE  NO 

.32 

C.N. 

Tap. 

Add. 

Mul. 

W.B 

Indiv. 

1-6 

11.63 

31.1 

22.2 

101.8 

4.65 

7-12 

12.16 

64.5 

21.3 

403.8 

7.0 

13-18 

14.63 

33.8 

18.5 

623 

8.1 

19-23 

36.69 

103.6 

27.8 

738.6 

6.5 

Averages  point  to  the  same  result  as  did  the  correlations. 
The  initially  better  gain  the  least.  Those  variations  which  are 
observed  in  this  table  might  easily  be  chance  results  due  to 
the  small  number  of  cases  in  each  group.  If  the  first  two  and 
the  last  two  groups  are  averaged  there  is  a  perfect  corres- 
pondence between  original  proficiency  and  little  gain. 

The  correlations  and  averages,  then,  seem  to  show  a  general 
tendency  toward  negative  relationship  between  initial  ability 
and  improvement  through  practice.  This  is  true  whether  we 
measure  the  gain  over  long  or  short  intervals  of  practice, 
whether  in  general,  we  use  the  time,  amount,  per  cent,  or  rank 
method,  whether  the  function  studied  is  the  complex  multiply- 
ing or  the  simpler  color-naming.  In  general  it  seems  true 
that  the  longest  intervals  and  in  some  cases  the  apparently 
more  reliable  measures  give  the  highest  negative  correlation. 
The  time  method  is  always  most  strongly  negative,  the  per 
cent  next,  and  amount  last.  The  more  complex  functions 
show  this  tendency  more  markedly  than  do  the  simpler  traits. 

The  limits  of  diagnostic  value  of  the  initial  or  of  the  first 
two  or  three  trials  of  a  test  are  immediately  obvious.  Such 
tests  are  indicative  (see  Chapter  3)  of  final  status.  They  are 
of  little  value  in  determining  the  actual  amount  or  per  cent 
of  improvement  an  individual  will  make  during  a  given 
amount  of  practice.  An  initial  high  score  should  make  one 
predict  relatively  little  rather  than  relatively  great  future 
gain. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 

THE  RELATION  OF  IMPROVEMENT  TO  FINAL  ABILITY. 

Closely  related  to  the  problem  of  initial  achievement  versus 
probability  of  improvement  is  the  question  of  the  correlation 
of  final  ability  and  amount  of  gain.  The  problem  here  is — 
w^hat  is  the  cause  of  the  final  high  ranking  of  some  persons, 
and  the  low  position  of  others  ?  Have  those  who  are  eventual- 
ly best  achieved  their  score  through  improvement  in  the  prac- 
tice series  and  have  those  who  are  poor  shown  a  notable  lack 
of  gain — or  must  some  other  factor  be  suggested  to  explain 
final  position? 

The  answer  to  this  question  can  be  found  most  easily  by 
correlating  the  final  order  with  the  order  of  gains.  As  in  the 
previous  study,  two  intervals  were  used  upon  which  to  reckon 
gain.  Two  scores  for  each  of  these  intervals,  the  original 
gross  improvement  and  the  percentage  of  improvement  were 
correlated  with  final  ability.  "When  reached"  the  measure  of 
the  time  at  which  the  maximum  record  was  made,  was  also 
correlated  with  final  achievement.  Table  No.  33  presents  the 
results  of  this  correlation. 


When 

-41 
06 

11 
-36 


TABLE  NO.  33 

Final  Position  and  Amount  of  Ir 

tiprove 

By  Time 

% 

Color  Naming 

Final  Position  &  Gain 

18 

27 

Best  Score  &  Gain 

-03 

23 

Tapping 

Final  Position  &  Gain 

64 

61 

Best  Score  &  Gain 

70 

62 

Multiplying 

Final  Position  &  Gain 

-07 

.66 

Best  Score  &  Gain 

-34 

23 

Adding 

Final  Position  &  Gain 

27 

51 

Best  Score  &  Gain 

08 

34 

Word-Building 

Final  Pos.  &  Gain 

48 

39 

Experiment  B. 

Color-naming 

-03 

18 

Opposites 

-02 

26 

Calculation 

21 

62 

Tapping 

87 

91 

Discrimination 

18 

18 

Crossing  Test 

72 

86 

Three  Hole 

-77 

-26 

63 
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In  this  table  there  is  a  preponderance  of  positive  over  nega- 
tive coefficients.  Of  the  32  figures  given  there,  excluding 
"When  reached,"  only  seven  are  negative.  Except  in  the  case 
of  the  three  hole  test  all  correlations,  when  gain  is  measured 
by  the  per  cent  method,  are  positive.  Except  in  four  cases, 
the  determination  by  per  cent  has  a  higher  correlation  than 
the  determination  by  original  measures.  In  one  of  these  cases 
both  have  the  same  correlation,  in  three  the  original  record 
was  made  in  terms  of  amount.  It  can  be  demonstrated  by 
the  means  applied  in  Chapter  4  for  a  similar  purpose,  that  the 
best  person  at  the  end  is  given  a  greater  advantage  in  reckon- 
ing improvement  by  the  amount  than  by  the  per  cent  method, 
and  by  the  per  cent  than  by  the  time  method.  So  we  should 
expect  correlations  by  amount  to  be  higher  than  by  per  cent 
which  are  similarly  higher  than  by  time. 

This  table,  then,  shows  a  general  tendency  toward  a  posi- 
tive relation.  Ability  to  improve  by  practice  seems  to  be  a 
factor  in  the  gaining  of  a  final  high  position.  This  ability  to 
improve  is  best  defined,  however,  by  considering  it  as  the 
capacity  to  make  a  gain  which  is  a  large  per  cent  of  one's  orig- 
inal score,  or  to  perform  a  greater  amount  of  work  in  a  given 
time  rather  than  as  ability  to  perform  a  given  amount  of  work 
very  much  more  quickly.  The  relative  size  of  the  correlation 
by  per  cent  emphasizes  the  importance  of  considering  gain — 
when  we  speak  of  its  correlation  with  final  position — as  an 
improvement  large  in  relation  to  one's  original  score.  The 
finally  best  person  in  multiplying  does  not  make  a  gain  of  a 
greater  number  of  seconds  than  the  worst  person.  Because  of 
the  wide  range  of  scores  this  would  be  in  some  cases  impossi- 
ble.   But  he  does  gain  a  large  per  cent  of  his  original  score. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  best  score  in  three  cases  out 
of  four  correlates  less  closely  with  improvement  than  the  last 
score.  The  exception  noted  is  tapping,  which  was  originally 
measured  by  the  amount  method.  The  two  coefficients  are  in 
this  case  approximately  equal.  The  three  other  cases  seem  to 
show  a  tendency  for  the  person  who  is  best  at  the  end  to  owe 
her  position  largely  to  practice  gains — while  the  person  who 
attains  a  high  ranking  somewhere  in  the  practice  series  seems 
to  derive  this  ability  not  so  surely  from  improvement  made 
between  first  and  best  score.  This  is,  possibly  what  one  would 
expect.  He  who  is  best  at  the  end  has  had  a  longer  time  in 
which  to  make  large  practice  gains.    The  person  who  is  most 
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efficient  when  efficiency  is  measured  by  a  high  score  made 
anywhere  in  the  practice  period  may  have  made  his  best  rec- 
ord very  early  in  the  game  and  may,  with  less  opportunity  for 
improvement  by  practice,  be  depending  more  upon  his  native 
ability.  Such  a  finding  is  similar  to  that  observed  in  Chapter 
4,  where  the  correlation  of  gain,  measured  by  initial  score — 
best  record  interval,  also  gave  a  higher  negative  correlation 
with  initial  records.  The  negative  correlation  of  reaching 
one's  best  score  early  in  the  series,  found  in  color-naming  and 
adding  contrasts  with  the  lack  of  relation  observed  in  tapping 
and  multiplying.  The  finally  best  person  in  color-naming  and 
adding  seems  to  continue  improving  for  a  longer  time  than 
other  less  skillful  individuals.  In  tapping  and  multiplying 
there  seems  to  be  no  correlation  between  final  achievement 
and  time  of  reaching  one's  improvement  level. 

In  order  to  check  the  results  obtained  by  these  two  methods, 
the  correlation  was  obtained  between  final  position,  as  meas- 
ured by  a  very  reliable  score — ^the  median  of  the  last  eleven 
trials,  with  gain  as  measured  by  the  difference  between  the 
median  of  the  first  and  of  the  last  eleven  trials,  in  Experiment 
"A".  Table  31  (see  Chapter  4)  is  repeated  here — with  the 
additional  middle  column. 


TABLE  NO. 

34 

Gain  &  Median 

Gain  &  Median 

First  &  Last 

1st  Eleven  Trials 

Last  Eleven  Trials 

Eleven  Trials 

-21 

-03 

96 

34 

54 

94 

-60 

-25 

94 

-54 

-16 

87 

-40 

04 

8S 

C.  N. 
Tap. 
Add. 
Mul. 
W.  B. 

The  correlation  between  gain  and  final  position  is  less 
strongly  negative  than  the  correlation  between  improvement 
and  initial  rank.  This  result  is  partly  due  to  the  mathe- 
matics of  measuring  gain.  If  we  call  the  original  score,  a,  the 
gain,  g,  then  final  score  will  equal  a+g.  Because  of  the  com- 
mon element  g,  a+g  will  be  more  likely  to  have  a  positive  cor- 
relation with  g,  than  will  some  other  figure. 

Improvement  measured  over  this  interval  shows  a  tendency, 
with  the  exception  of  tapping,  toward  a  negative  or  at  least 
toward  zero  correlation — whereas  gain  measured  over  the 
two  longer  intervals  seemed  to  be  related  positively  to  final 
score.    From  such  a  comparison  we  must,  of  course,  omit  the 
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scores  in  terms  of  per  cent  and  consider  only  those  gains 
based  directly  on  original  records.  Though  the  correlation  of 
gain  by  the  first  two  methods  is  not  always  indisputably  posi- 
tive, it  is  usually  nearer  the  positive  end  of  the  scale  than  is 
the  correlation  by  the  third  method.  The  order  of  positive- 
ness  is, — first,  correlation  with  gain  measured  over  the  inter- 
val, median  of  the  first  three  to  median  of  the  last  three  rec- 
ords, then  correlation  with  gain  measured  over  interval  initial 
score  to  very  best  score,  and  finally  gain  measured  over  the 
interval  median  of  the  first  eleven  to  median  of  the  last  eleven 
trials.  These  intervals  differ  in  reliability  and  in  length.  We 
may  say  that  over  the  longer,  less  reliable  intervals  the  rela- 
tion as  measured  is  frequently  positive,  over  the  shorter  inter- 
vals with  more  precisely  determined  score,  the  relation  is  more 
frequently  a  negative  or  zero  one. 

The  exception  in  the  case  of  tapping  is  notable.  In  both  in- 
vestigations "A"  and  "B"  final  position  is  seen  to  be  corre- 
lated positively  with  practice  gain.  One  cause  for  this  cor- 
relation may  be  the  fact  that  tapping  was  measured  by  the 
amount  method.  Or  there  may  be  some  reason  inherent  in  the 
test  itself.  A  hierachy  of  positive  correlations  (based  on 
original  scores  measured  over  the  first  and  second  interval) 
may  show  something  about  the  difference  between  the  tests. 

TABLE  NO.  35 
Hierachy — Gain  correlated  with  final  position — Time  used  as  Measure. 

Tapping  (B)  .87 

Crossing  .72 

Tapping  (A)   (2nd.  method)  .70 

Tapping  (A)    (1st  Method)  .64 

Word-building  (1st  Method)  .48 

Adding  (A)   (1st  Method)  .27 

Calculation  .21 

Color-naming  (A)   (1st  Method)  .18 

Discrimination  .18 

Adding  (A)   (2nd  Method)  .08 

Opposites  -.02 

Color-naming  (A)    (2nd  Method)  -.03 

Color-naming  (B)  -.03 

Multiplying  (A)   (1st  Method)  -.07 

Multiplying  (A)  2nd  Method)  -34 

Three  Hole  -77 

The  significance  of  the  hierachy  is  not  very  plain.  It  shows 
a  certain  tendency  toward  an  opposite  ranking  to  that  of  the 
arrangement  in  Chapter  5.  Tapping — at  the  bottom  before — 
is  at  the  top  here.    Opposites  is  near  the  bottom  instead  of  the 
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top.  Color-naming  which  was  in  the  middle,  nearer  the  top  in 
the  former  arrangement  is  now  nearer  the  bottom.  Discrim- 
ination has  changed  its  position  markedly.  Word-building, 
multiplying  and  calculation  remain  about  the  same.  With  the 
exception  of  the  three  hole  test  and  of  word-building  we  might 
say  that  the  correlation,  on  the  whole,  grows  less  as  we  ap- 
proach the  more  complex,  more  strictly  intellectual  functions. 
These  might  also  be  called  the  less  reliable  functions. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  such  diverse  results. 
One  may  emphasize  a  few  observed  facts.  These  are  (1)  a 
definite  positive  correlation  between  final  score  and  gain  when 
per  cent  or  amount  measures  are  used,  (2)  a  tendency  toward 
postive  relationship  even  when  time  measures  are  used  if  the 
intervals  are  sufficiently  long,  (3)  a  reduction  of  this  relation 
toward  zero  or  toward  negative  correlation  when  very  ac- 
curate measures  are  used  at  either  end  of  a  short  practice 
period,  (4)  a  tendency  for  the  simpler  functions  to  show  a 
stronger  positive  correlation.  One  might  expect,  then,  that 
long  continued  practice  at  some  relatively  simple  task,  would 
give,  especially  if  gain  were  measured  in  terms  of  per  cent  of 
original  score  or  difference  in  amount  of  work  performed,  a 
high  positive  correlation  between  final  position  and  improve- 
ment. More  difficult  performances,  especially  if  repeated  for 
a  short  time  only  and  measured  in  terms  of  time  required 
might  show  a  small  positive  relation,  no  relation  or  a  negative 
correlation  between  gain  and  rank  at  the  end  of  the  series  of 
repetitions. 

Of  greatest  importance  in  all  these  discussions  are  the  fig- 
ures in  Tables  3,  4  and  5,  (Chapter  2)  and  Table  No.  34 
(Chapter  5).  Though  the  relation  of  final  position  and  gain 
may  vary  with  accuracy,  length  of  practice,  kind  of  functions 
studied,  the  correlation  between  initial  and  final  position  is 
always  a  positive  one. 


CHAPTER  SIX 

THE  RELATION  OF  IMPROVEMENT  IN  ONE  TEST  TO  IMPROVEMENT 
IN  ANOTHER  AND  OF  INITIAL  AND  FINAL  GAIN. 

The  correlation  between  scores  in  the  different  tests  and 
between  initial  and  final  position  has  been  considered.  Prob- 
lems of  relation  may  be  studied  not  merely  by  means  of  a  com- 
parison of  individual  records  but  through  the  correlation  of 
individual  improvement.  We  may  ask,  does  gain  in  one  test 
imply  improvement  in  one  or  all  of  the  other  tests  ?  Is  gain  at 
the  beginning  of  the  practice  series  prognostic  of  gain  at  the 
end?  "i 

In  order  to  make  the  measure  of  improvement  as  reliable 
as  possible  the  amount  of  practice  has  been  reduced,  in  obtain- 
ing an  answer  to  our  first  problem,  and  that  measure  of  gain 
employed  which  is  the  difference  between  the  medians  of  the 
first  and  of  the  last  eleven  trials.  No  correction  for  attenua- 
tion has  been  made.  Correlations  of  improvement  in  every 
test  with  improvement  in  every  other  test  give  the  foUowng 
table : 

TABLE  NO.  36 

Correlation  of  Improvement  in  Every  Test  with  Improvement  in  Every 

Other  Test. 

C.N.  Tap.  Add.  Mul.  W.  B. 

C.  N.  X  -.08  -07  -04  18 

Tap.  -08  X  12  -21  -18 

Add.  -07  12  X  -09  15 

Mul.  -04  -21  -09  X  -04 

W.  B.  18  -18  15  -04                  X 

Average  -003  -09  03  -10  03 

The  relation  according  to  this  measure  of  gain,  in  these  par- 
ticular tests,  seems  to  be  purely  a  chance  one.  Even  such 
similar  tests  as  adding  and  multiplying  have  a  correlation 
which  is  very  nearly  zero.  There  is  no  evidence  here  for  any 
general  capacity  for  improvement. 

The  correlations  are  similar  to  those  obtained  by  Chapman 
and  Wimms.  The  average  inter-correlations  between  Chap- 
man's tests  measured  by  two  improvement  scores  were,  for 
color-naming,  adding  and  multiplying: 
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TABLE  NO.  37 

C 

C.  N. 

Add. 

Mul. 

Wimms**  gets  a  correlation  of  .007  between  improvability 
in  addition  and  improvability  in  multiplication. 

As  Chapman  points  out*  our  practice  periods  are  probably 
too  short.  Improvement  measured  from  infancy  up  v^^ould 
probably  give  a  positive  correlaton.  But  over  such  periods  of 
time  as  we  have  been  able  to  measure  gain  and  with  such 
scores  as  we  can  obtain,  there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  of  a 
positive  relation  between  gain  in  one  test  and  gain  in  another. 
This  fact  contrasts  with  the  discovery  that  even  first  trials  of 
tests  frequently  show  a  positive  correlation.  What  a  person 
can  do  in  one  test  is  a  better  indication  of  what  he  can  do  in 
another,  than  is  his  ability  to  improve  in  one  capacity  a  sign 
of  ability  to  make  progress  in  another. 

The  problem  of  the  correlation  between  early  and  late  gain 
is  an  important  one.  It  might  be  that  gain  during  the  first 
part  of  an  intensive  practice  experiment  would  be  evidence  of 
a  capacity  for  improvement  along  that  particular  line,  so  that 
the  individual  able  to  make  a  larger  improvement  than  his 
fellows  at  the  beginning  of  practice  would  also  make  larger 
relative  gains  at  the  end  of  the  series.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  possible  that  large  improvement  at  the  beginning  would, 
because  of  the  approximation  of  a  physiological  limit,  pre- 
clude large  gains  at  the  end,  and  we  would  find  a  negative  cor- 
relation between  initial  and  final  gain.  An  examination  of  the 
relation  between  gain  measured  at  different  parts  of  the  prac- 
tice period  might  throw  some  light  upon  the  value  of  any 
measure  of  improvement  as  an  index  of  an  individual's  ability 
for  further  improvement. 

Correlations  between  gain  in  the  first  part  of  the  experi- 
ment (measured  by  the  difference  between  the  medians  of  the 
second  and  fourth  divisions)  and  gain  in  the  last  part  of  the 
series  (  measured  by  the  difference  between  the  medians  of  the 
sixth  and  of  the  eighth  divisions)  make  up  the  followng  table: 

*Chapman — Individual  Differences  in  Ability  and  Improvement,  T.  C. 
Contrib. 

**Wimms — The  Relative  Effects  of  Fatigue  and  Practice  B.  J.  P. 
vol.  2. 
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TABLE  NO.  38 
Correlation  between  Initial  and  Final  Improvement. 

Test  Correlation 

Color-naming  .12 

Tapping  -.23 

Adding  .04 

Multiplying  -.09 

Word-building  -.15 

Average  -.06 

Test  Early  &  Late  Improvement 
Color  .19 

Addition  .40 

Mental  Multiplication  .40 

The  correlation,  again,  seems  to  be  negative  or  insignifi- 
cant. It  is  noticeable  that  the  less  reliable  tests  give,  in  gen- 
eral, a  higher  negative  correlation.  Chapman's  results  for 
the  same  tests  give  a  positive  coefficient. 

The  color-naming  test  has  a  correlation  approximately  equal 
to  the  one  found  here. 

The  main  difficulties  with  the  scores  which  have  been  used 
are: 

I.  Individuals  start  at  different  points  having  had  more  or 
less  previous  practice  and  gained  more  or  less  from  that  ex- 
perience. 2.  Where  a  physiological  limit  is  reached  or  ap- 
proached correlations,  after  this  point  is  attained  by  any  in- 
dividual are  affected.  3.  Our  measures  of  gain  even  through- 
out the  period  of  improvement  may  not  be  equitable.  4.  Our 
actual  scores  are  frequently  unreliable.  The  coefficients  which 
we  have  obtained  are  caused,  we  believe,  by  a  combination  of 
these  factors.  They  give  no  evidence  for  the  fact  that  ability 
for  continued  improvement  may  be  possessed  by  individuals 
who  begin  by  improving.  Nor  do  they  show  that  gain  at  first 
necessarily  excludes  gain  at  the  end.  The  chance  relationship 
may  be  a  compound  of  the  two  tendencies. 

One  fact  is  evident.  Improvement  measures  are  of  little 
value  for  diagnosis.  They  do  not  indicate  either  ability  to 
improve  in  related  tests  or  ability  to  improve  over  a  different 
period  of  time  in  the  same  test.  These  measures  are  decidedly 
inferior  in  their  reliablty  and  their  amount  of  relationship 
with  other  scores  to  such  measures  as  initial  or  final  records. 
The  former  are  measures  of  difference.  They  depend  not  only 
upon  proficiency  but  upon  a  lack  of  ability.  For  an  improve- 
ment score  to  be  very  large,  one  of  the  scores  from  which  it  is 
derived  must  be  a  poor  one.    In  this,  of  course,  they  resemble 
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"fatigue"  scores*  and  the  problem  is  also  analogous  to  that  met 
with  in  determining  whether  "quick  learners"  are  "long  re- 
tainers." But  actual  records  and  average  records  depend 
purely  upon  proficiency.  Whereas  learning  tests,  measures  of 
improvements  over  short  periods  of  time  may  give  no  insight 
into  general  or  special  ability  to  gain,  actual  records  in  one 
test  may  be  indicative  of  scores  to  be  obtained  in  another 
test  and,  in  this  experiment,  are  diagnostic  of  future  rank  in 
the  same  test. 


*For  a  short  discussion  of  this  see  Wells'  "A  Neglected  Measure  of 
Fatigue."  A.  J.  P.  1908. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 

SUMMARY 

The  results  of  this  study  summarized  in  what  seems  to  be 
the  order  of  their  importance  and  definiteness  are : — 

1.  Correlations  between  functions  become  more  positive 
as  those  tests  become  better  samples  of  the  individual's  true 
ultimate  capacity. 

This  is  demonstrated  by  the  increase  in  intercorrelations 
which  continues  as  long  as  there  is  improvement  through 
practice.  That  this  change  is  not  entirely  due  to  decreased 
variability  of  the  indvidual  scores  is  suggested  by — 

a.  The  fact  that  correction  of  the  coefficients  for  attenua- 
tion does  not  do  away  with  the  increase. 

b.  The  very  high  inter-correlation  of  those  records  which 
best  represent  ultimate  capacity  (very  best  records  made  in 
the  entire  series)  in  spite  of  their  presumable  "unreliability." 

2.  Correlations  between  records  made  in  the  same  func- 
tion at  different  parts  of  the  practice  series  are  always  posi- 
tive and  usually  high.  Even  beginning  and  end  records  show 
a  positive  correlation. 

3.  Correlations  between  improvement  and  initial  records 
are  usually  negative.  The  longer  the  interval  allowed  for 
gain  and  the  more  complex  the  functon,  the  higher  becomes 
the  negative  correlation. 

4.  Final  position,  especially  when  the  per  cent  or  amount 
measure  of  gain  is  used,  is  frequently  positively  related  to 
improvement.  The  simpler  functions  show  this  more  mark- 
edly. 

5.  Correlations  between  gains  made  in  different  functions 
are  only  such  as  might  occur  by  chance. 

6.  No  relation  is  found  between  improvement  in  one  part 
of  the  practice  period  and  improvement  in  another  part  of  the 
practice  period,  of  the  same  function. 

A  few  minor  results  are : — 

1.  Correlation  between  alternative  measures  of  gain  over 
the  same  period  in  the  same  function  are  postive  and  high. 

2.  Gain  measured  by  the  "time  required  method"  cor- 
relates more  negatively  with  initial  position  than  does  gain 

n 
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measured  by  the  per  cent  method  which  is  similarly  more  neg- 
ative than  gain  measured  by  amount  done. 

3.  The  best  of  three  records  is,  in  general,  as  reliable  a 
score  as  is  the  median  of  those  records. 

4.  A  correlation  of  adjacent  scores  in  the  same  test  con- 
firms the  results  of  other  observers.  Individual  variability 
decreases  as  long  as  improvement  in  the  functions  continues. 

The  implication  of  these  results  seems  to  be  that  records 
made  near  the  beginning  of  practice  are  indicate  of  future 
proficiency  in  the  same  function  although  initial  ability  may 
prove  to  be  not  diagnostic  of  but  rather  opposed  to  further 
improvement.  Scores  made  by  an  individual  in  one  perform- 
ance are  diagnostic  of  his  relative  standing  in  other  perform- 
ances, particularly  if  the  records  used  are  those  obtained  after 
a  certain  amount  of  improvement  through  practice  has  oc- 
curred. The  reliability  of  actual  scores  is  contrasted  with  the 
lack  of  agreement  with  other  measures,  of  records  of  gain. 
Gain  in  one  performance  bears  no  relation  to  gain  in  another, 
nor  is  gain  at  the  beginning  of  the  practice  series  indicative  of 
further  improvement. 

We  find  here  then,  another  demonstration  of  the  positive 
correlation  existing  between  desirable  traits.  Our  results  may 
be  used  to  show  that  individual  differences  decrease  through 
practice,  though  various  difficulties  encountered  in  measuring 
improvement  and  the  high  correlation  observed  between  in- 
itial and  final  position,  may  indicate  that  the  true  conclusion 
is  the  opposite  of  the  one  that  the  statistical  procedure  seems 
to  demonstrate. 

A  few  suggestions  for  further  investigation  of  this  problem 
might  be  offered.  The  precautions  to  be  emphasized  are  those 
which  provide  for  the  certainty  of  change  and  those  which 
prevent  the  penalizing  of  the  initially  better  individual. 

1,  The  functions  studied  should  be  sufficiently  complex  so 
that  there  is  opportunity  for  improvement.  The  tapping  and 
color-naming  tests  of  the  present  experiment  are,  though  they 
give  reliable  results,  undesirable  for  the  purpose  because  of 
the  small  amount  of  improvement  observed.  Mental  multipli- 
cation would  be  a  good  choice  for  such  a  study. 

2.  The  amount  of  practice  given  should  be  greater  than 
given  in  former  investigations.  Different  results  are  observed 
even  in  the  present  study  when  gain  is  measured  over  differ- 
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ent  intervals.    An  extension  of  the  repetition  period  to  still 
greater  lengths  might  change  the  conclusions. 

3.  Gain  should  preferably  be  measured  in  terms  of  amount 
of  work  accomplished  in  a  given  time. 

4.  The  group  should  consist,  in  so  far  as  possible,  of  un- 
selected  individuals. 
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